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TEACHABILIT Y has been secured in 


ELEMENTARY LATIN 


BY 
ULLMAN AND HENRY 


through including old and tried methods, on the one 
hand, and unique new ones on the other. As one 


example of these last, attention is called to the 
I 


TEACHING DEVICES 


(1) Rapid-fire Drills, to review verb and noun forms. 


(2) Color Scheme for Learning Verb Forms, to show 
that Latin verbs are conjugated according to a 
regular pattern throughout, and need never be 
blindly memorized. 

(3) Vocabulary Matches, for ready mastery of words. 

(4) Dictionary Drills, for study of English deriva- 
tives. 

(5) “Flash” Cards and “Perception” Devices, for fa- 
cility in recognizing forms and translating them. 


(6) Conversation in Class Room. 


Write for descriptive booklet 
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Volume XVIII 


THE EFFECT OF COMPETENCY IN 
JUDGES UPON THE SIZE OF 
THE UNIT IN JUDGMENT 
SCALES! 


Tur meeting of this section held in Bos- 
ton in 1909, thirteen years ago, was made 
memorable by the presentation by Profes- 
sor Thorndike of a seale for the measure- 
ment of handwriting. This seale was the 
first edueational measuring instrument sci- 
entifically calibrated, and marks the begin- 
ning of an ever-increasing stream of tests 
and seales, the use of which has given us 
far more extensive and accurate knowledge 
of the results of educational effort than our 
predecessors ever had. Indeed, so pro- 
found have been the effects of the move- 
ment for the use of measurement in educa- 
tion that to-day many speak freely of edu- 
cation as a science. Yet we have made but 
a beginning. Until very recently school- 
men have been too busy measuring to pay 
much attention to the validity and reliabil- 
the instruments with which they 
measured. Now, however, inconsistencies 
ire beginning to appear in our results and 
the near future seems destined to see a 
eritical serutiny of the methods by which 
the tests and seales themselves are con- 


structed. 


tv of 


In my judgment, the great contribution 
made by Thorndike in presenting his hand- 
Writing seale was in its value, not as a 
measuring instrument for handwriting, im- 
portant as that contribution was, but as a 
method of test and seale construction. Dif- 
ferences in merit, which are equally often 
recognized, were defined as ‘‘equal’’ and a 
“unit difference’’ as that difference which 

‘Read before Section Q of the American Asso- 

ation for the Advancement of Science at the Bos- 


‘ 


i meeting, December 28, 1922. 
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is recognized by 75 per cent. of a group of 
competent judges. That is, Thorndike ap- 
plied to educational products the equal 
difference theorem first formulated by 
Fullerton and Cattell. This 
method of scale construction has since been 
applied to English composition by Hille- 
gas and to drawing, lettering, ete., by other 
investigators. It is capable of very wide 
application. However, we need to know 
much more than at present about the fac- 
tors which condition the use of this tech- 
nique, and my report this afternoon throws 
some light on the effect of the competency 
of the judges upon the size of the unit in 
such judgment scales. 

In Detroit we have been interested for 
some time in the construction of an im- 
proved seale for handwriting. I shall not 
bother you with the details of our pro- 
cedure, but shall describe one phase of our 
work only. To measure the competency of 
our judges, we prepared two standardiza- 
tion booklets, each of twenty-one pages.* 
In Figure 1 is shown the first page of the 
first booklet. 
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2Copies of these booklets and suitable record 
sheets will be sent on request to those who will 
return proper records of their use. 





On each page there are two samples of 
handwriting, marked, respectively, Sample 
A and Sample B. There are nineteen dif- 
ferent specimens of handwriting in each 
booklet, but these are compared with each 
other in so many different combinations 
that in all eighty-four cuts were necessary 
to print the forty-two pages in the two 
booklets. 

Each page in the first booklet is exactly 
duplicated in the second except that its 
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position among the other pages is changed, 
and the position and label of the samples 
of handwriting on the page is reversed. 
For instance, page 1 of booklet 1 became 
page 12 in booklet 2. It is shown in Figure 
2. Note that Sample A in this figure is 
Sample B in Figure 1. 

The differences in quality between the 
two samples on the various pages range 
from nearly zero to 2.8 units. The book- 
lets were used as tests of competency by 
asking a prospective judge to look at each 
page and record his judgment as to whether 
A or B was the better writing. If he could 
see no difference between the two he was 
allowed to call them equal. In scoring the 
results no attention was paid to whether 
the recorded answers were right or wrong 
in terms of the average of many judg- 
ments, but solely to whether the individual 
agreed with himself when the record for 
each page in the first booklet was com- 
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pared with the corresponding page 
second booklet. The maximum scor 
accordingly, twenty-one such agree 


Since each sample occurred on the a 


at least four times, memory was fou 

play a negligible part in determining jy 

ments. Different persons were four 
vary in seore from four or five agree! 

to the maximum of twenty-one. 17 

dian of nearly a thousand teachers, n 

whom had taught or were teaching 

writing, was fourteen agreements. ( 
sistency in judgment was arbitr 
adopted as an indication of compete: 

The entire scheme is summarized in F 

are 3. 

PLAN OF STANDARDIZATION BOOKLET 
I9 SPECIMENS - TWO ON EACH PAGE 
2! PAGES IN EACH OF TWO BOOKiETS 

POSITIONS OF SPECIMENS REVERSED 


A > A 
BOOK ee 00 
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JUDGMENTS ©) A BETTER, @) B BETTER OAS 
Fic. 3 
Figure 4 gives the record secured on t 
typical pages with a group of judges wit 
high powers of discrimination. For pag 


13, one hundred and forty-four judges 


with scores of sixteen to twenty-one agreé 
ments gave a record of forty-nine votes for 
Sample A as the better, eighty-four 
Sample B and eleven for A as equal to B 
For the corresponding page of booklet tw 
with the samples reversed, eighty-four 
these same judges called Sample A better 
forty-eight B better, and twelve call 
them equal. hat is, of two hundred a 
eighty-eight judgments on these two sal 
ples, 62 per cent. recognized one sampl 
better than the other. Accordingly 
these judges the differences between 
samples is .45 of a unit. 

The record for page 13 is an illustratio 
of consistency of judgment by the gr 

8 The equal cases were divided half and 
among the other two. 
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TYPICAL RECORDS 


PAGE 13 PAGE 3 
A zs § A - 6 


[49 Il 84 Ill 24 3 
I 84 IZ 48 I 7 39 98 
288 “62-45 288-83" 160 


The second reeord in the figure (page 3) is 
an illustration of inconsistency. Note that 
in changing from one booklet to the other, 
the number of ‘‘equal’’ judgments changed 
from twenty-four to thirty-nine, with cor- 
responding changes in the other two an- 
swers. All such eases appear to be caused 
by peculiarities in the samples, such as dif- 
ferences in the blackness of the impression, 
width of line, ete. They may be ascribed 
to imperfections in the printing of the two 
hooklets in spite of the care taken to use 
duplicate reproductions. Note that in the 
ease of page 3 on the average 89 per cent. 
of the judges recognized one sample as bet- 
ter than the other so that the difference 
between the samples in that case amounts 


1G. 4 


to 1.6 units. 

In Figure 5 are shown some very signifi- 
eant data in regard to the differences be- 
tween samples on the various pages and 
the number of ‘‘equal’’ judgments. The 
various pages of booklet 1 are shown along 
the horizontal axis, arranged in order of 
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difference between the samples. That is, 
the difference in merit between Sample A 
and Sample B on page 7 was 2.8 units, 
while on page 19 the difference was almost 
zero. The solid line indicates graphically 
the range of the difference as determined 
by the two hundred and eighty-eight judg- 
ments made by a group of one hundred and 
forty-four judges ranging in competency 
seores from 16 to 21 self-agreements. 

In similar fashion the dotted line in the 
figure indicates by the scale at the right the 
number of ‘‘equal’’ judgments for the dif- 
ferent pages. Note that in general the 
number of such judgments increases as the 
differences between the samples decreases. 
However, there are evidently two types of 
responses, those marked L and _ those 
marked D, M or H. L in this case means 
low quality, that is, quality ranging from 
15 to 45 Ayres; H means quality 60 to 95 
Ayres; and M means middle ranges, 45 to 
60 Ayres. D is used to represent ‘‘double’’ 
difference, or large differences caused by 
comparing two samples which in the final 
scale were to be separated by an interven- 
ing sample. Note that all low samples have 
a greater number of equal judgments than 
the high samples of corresponding differ- 
ence in quality.* This result is to be inter- 
preted as confirming the conclusion reached 
in a previous study reported to this sec- 
tion, that a judgment scale in handwriting 
is really a ‘‘badness’’ scale with its zero at 
perfect writing. With samples of high 
quality, a very small change in the amount 
of irregularity or ‘‘badness’’ is readily de- 
tected with certainty. With samples of 
poor quality caused by great irregularity 
it requires a very much greater increase of 
objective irregularity to lead to equal cer- 
tainty of judgment. In other words, 
equally often recognized differences are 
equal only in the sense that they are 


4The two apparent exceptions marked HC are 
cases where marked differences in width of line 
probably operated as a disturbing factor. 
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equally often re cognized. They are not at 
all equal in the sense that one inch at any 
part of a linear seale is equal to an inch at 


The 


samples 


any other part of the same scale. 


objective differences between 
equally often recognized differ from one 
part of the scale to another, being smallest 
and greatest tor 
writing. It is probable that such increase 
follows the Weber-Fechner law. That is, 


the sensation is proportional to the loga- 


for good writing poor 


rithm of the stimulus. 

Stated in a different form, the conelusion 
above means that in the Thorndike seale 
Sample Is isr ally the zero of the seale, 
Sample 16 has really the value 2 and so on. 
Also, that the difference between Samples 
16 and 17 is, in terms of ordinary objective 
units, really very much smaller than the 
difference between Samples 4 and 5. A 
glance at the scale will verify this conelu- 
is true of the 


A similar statement 


For while the fundamental 


sion. 
Ayres scale. 
basis of construction of the Ayres seale was 
legibility measured by rate of reading, the 
practical modifications of this method in- 
troduced during the processes of duplica- 
tion and use made of it a judgment scale, 
pure and simple, but one imperfectly evalu- 
ated. 
preted to mean that the seales are value- 


These statements are not to be inter- 


less, but that the precision of the process 
of making inferences from scores in such 
tests can be greatly improved. The truth of 
the conclusion above is more forcibly real- 
ized when inspecting what is probably the 
best judgment seale for handwriting yet 
produced, namely, the St. Louis seale. 

It must be recognized, therefore, that a 
unit difference on a judgment scale has a 
peculiar and specialized meaning; that the 
ordinary arithmetical operations probably 
should not be used with the results of 
measurements with such a seale, and that 
it may be necessary to develop a new statis- 
tical procedure to deal with the problems 
of combination and separation of such 
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units. The situation is further con 
eated by the fact that on the teaching s 
it is much easier to make the chang 
ability from 4 to 5, or low values, or 
Thorndike seale, in spite of the greater 
objective difference, than it is from li 
17, or at high values. 

The present study also proves very 
elusively that the number of units of dil 
ence between two samples varies wit 
competency of the judges. For inst 
in Figure 6 the judges were group 
cording to their seore for consistence 
judgment, the number of judges of « 
kind being shown by the second ro\ 
figures along the horizontal axis. The s 
curve shows the number of units of differ 
ence between Samples A and B on page ? 
computed from the pereentages of ‘‘ ar: ter 
than’’ judgments for each group of judges 
separately. The very incompetent judges 
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those - who agree with themselves in only 
seven out of twenty-one trials, actually 
called Sample B better than Sample A by 
.2 of*a unit, although in terms of the aver- 
age of the whole group of nine hundred 
judges A is close to .8 of a unit better than 
B. Note that in general the size of the 
difference between the two samples steadily 
increases as the competency of the judges 
increases, the difference for the one small 
group of very competent judges being % 
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reat that 100 per cent. of the judges made 
the diserimination correctly. 

The dotted line in the figure is a similar 
eurve for page 6, for which far less con- 
sistent results were secured. In this case 
the average difference between the two 
samples is small and the results are very 
irregular. In other words, for very small 
differences and probably for very large dif- 
ferences, the equal difference theorem fails 
to operate. Or to put the same idea in dif- 
ferent words, for a group of judges of a 
given degree of competency there are limits 
outside of which the equal difference theo- 
rem fails to operate satisfactorily. What 
limits are and what the relation of 
the limits is to the competency of the 
judges are at present unknown. 

In view of the small number of judges 
in the various groups in Figure 6, the gen- 
eral tendencies are much more apparent 
when the judges are grouped, as in Figure 
7. Here all judges of competency 7-10, of 
whom there were seventy-two, are treated 
as one group, those of competency 11-13 
as another group, and so on. In this figure 
the inerease in the size of the difference 
between Samples A and B on page 1 and 
on page 2, where the differences are each 
about one unit, is very marked, while for 
pages 6 and 19, where the differences are 
very small, no such consistency is shown. 


those 
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This investigation is judged by the 
author to prove that in judgment scales the 
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size of the unit is determined by the com- 
petency of the judges, and that the method 
leads to varying degrees of reliability at 
different portions of the scale and for dif- 
ferences of different makes it 
probable that ‘‘equal’’ used in connection 
with judgment units has a very different 
connotation from that which ‘‘equal’’ has 
in an ordinary system of objective measure- 
ment. It suggests that the ‘‘competency’’ 
of judges needs to be determined on the 
rather than 


sizes. It 


basis of exact measurement 
upon any subjective estimate of ability. In 
short, the conclusion seems inescapable that 
the whole technique of making judgment 
scales needs very careful study. 
S. A. Courtis 
DIRECTOR OF INSTRUCTION 
TEACHER TRAINING AND RESEARCH, 
Detroit PuBLic SCHOOLS 


ANTIOCH COLLEGE’ 


I rirst knew Mr. Morgan when he was a 
very distinguished and a very hard-work- 
ing hydraulic engineer, but I became later 
very much interested in his experiments in 
education, as they were in a line which I 
had studied a good many years ago, and 
had recently become interested in a new 
development of, namely, the lines now fol- 
lowed by the schools called ‘‘ progressive.’’ 

Mr. Morgan is as progressive a man as I 
have ever come in contact with, and there 
is no stopping him. His whole experiment 
at Antioch College is original in a high 
degree. He took up the work of Antioch 
College, accepted election as its president, 
with such zeal and with such interest in the 
inventions it was going to try—an engi- 
neer’s interest, that may have been it—that 
he practically retired from his engineering 
work, and has given to the college of late 
nearly all his time, and more than a due 
regard to his health should have permitted. 

The first element of original thought in 


1 Addresses given at a meeting in the interest of 
Antioch College, held at Hotel Somerset, Boston. 
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Mr. Morgan's work has been the invention 
of a very original Board of Trustees. 
Antioch College had been in the manage- 
The 
Board of Trustees was mostly composed of 
As reorganized by Mr. Morgan, 


ment of two religious denominations. 


ministers. 
the Board of Trustees is made up chiefly of 
successful business men and manutactur- 
ers, selected by him because they were sue- 
cessful business men and manufacturers; 
and there were added a few men who have 
been long interested in education, particu- 
larly in education of the Harvard sort. 
Five of the trustees are Harvard men—a 


lawyer, a manufacturer, two editors and a 


banker—Joseph P. Cotton, 96, Henry 38. 
Dennison, ‘99, Edwin F. Gay, LL.D. 
(hon.), “18, Ellery Sedgwick, °94, and 


Jerome D. Greene, '96. 

The next invention which interested me 
very much was the invention of a new kind 
And in that respect Mr. Mor- 
His new 


of faculty. 
gan has achieved a good success. 
program has been established only a year 
and a half. He has had to search the eoun- 
try over for the kind of teachers he desires 
to have on his faculty. He has been more 
successful in this, the seeond year of his 
pioneer undertaking, than he was last year. 
He encounters here the great difficulty 
which is met by all the progressive schools, 
so-called—of which we have a type just 
beginning in Brookline, and another type, 
a very good type, in the Lincoln School in 
New York, which is supported by the Gen- 
eral Education Board, one of the Rockefel- 
ler boards. There are several others lately 
established in this country, all of which 
meet the same difficulty, namely, that the 
mode of teaching adopted in the progres- 
sive schools, the mode of teaching which 
characterizes them, requires a peculiar tem- 
perament in the teacher, and remarkable 
strength and endurance of fatigue, because 
the teacher's effort is much greater than in 
the ordinary schoolroom. The capacity to 
interest a child in what the child is going 
to do, without any use of a driving method 
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[ VoL. 
—only a leading method—requires 
special temperament, an interesting 
sonality and a large expenditure of 
In terms of ¢ 
Mr. Morga: 


seeking not only sound scholarship and w 


on the part of the teacher. 
lege teaching at Antioch, 
usual teaching ability, but well-balance 
personality and the capacity for leaders! 
through personal contact and acquaintan 
with the students, outside of, as well as in 
the classroom. 

Mr. Morgan has overcome in good meas 
ure this great difficulty in procuring tea 
ers competent to teach as he wants to hav: 
all his students taught. That difficulty ea 
be only gradually overcome ; and the large: 
the number of progressive schools and col 
leges gets to be, the greater this difficulty 
will be. It will doubtless require years t 
produce in this country teachers competent 
to apply on a great seale, to millions of chil 
dren, the progressive methods. Of course 
the normal schools have not produced, th 
over, the qualit) 
A few of them are now beginning 


country teachers of 
wanted. 
to produce the desirable sort of teacher 
But so great is the demand already’ for 
teachers capable of using the progressive 
methods, that 
states have adopted short cuts for getting 
men and women quickly into the schools 
which so urgently, eagerly desire them. 

We must not expect, therefore, that Mr 
Morgan will be able to get immediately 
complete faculty of the type he needs. It 
will take time for him, with all his zeal, to 
get that faculty, to build it up, to put it in 
charge. 

The next interesting experiment at Anti 
och is the process of dividing the students’ 
time into two parts, alternative five-week 
periods, one period devoted to study at the 
college, and the other devoted to work for 
wages in some sort of factory, mine, mill or 
office. The Antioch program provides for 
a six-year course, each academic year con- 
sisting of forty weeks. The half-time de- 
voted to study in each academic year is 


normal schools in a few 
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enty weeks. It is an experiment to de- 
mine whether the element of time in the 
lual maturing of the students’ minds 
six years, with half-time devoted to 
y, will enable the students to attain the 
level of culture, the same knowledge 
eultural subjects, including languages 
history, that is attained in colleges 
ere the young men and women give all 
r time for four years to cultural stud- 
There are many hopes, reasonable 
es, that this half-time for college stud- 
s, and half-time for actual work in indus- 
y, over a six-year period, will result not 
nly in developing trained senses, manual 
skill and character-forming practice, but 
ilso in attaining as high a level of culture 
as can be obtained by giving the student’s 
whole time for four years to cultural 
udies. 
What is the ground for imagining that 
sult as possible? We have had a good 
experiments going on in this and 
er countries in regard to the acquisition 
)/ mental and bodily power together while 
student is engaged in manual work, 
most of which involves skilful use of the 


senses, close observation, close attention 
perseverance, with no leisure during 
e working time. Such work at Antioch 
is developed sense of responsibility, initia- 
tive, courage and practical experience in 
estimating and influencing men and 
women. It has also enabled the student 
to test, by actual experience, during his col- 
lege course, the calling to which he was 
inclined, 
Such an experiment as that at Antioch is 
ow, and is likely to be for some years to 
come, a very interesting experiment, but an 
experiment. I suppose nobody realizes 
that any better than Mr. Morgan does; but 
has the courage for the experiment and 
he has the devotion which induces him to 
k his own health and his continued 
‘apacity for work in it. 
Then there is another very interesting 
ature in Antioch College. It is Mr. Mor- 
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gan’s hope—and in that hope there is a 
considerable element of expectation—that 
in the long run, not to-morrow or next 
year, but in the long run, the Antioch Col- 
lege method will show that it is possible for 
a student to remain six years in college 
without its costing him or his parents 
much. Mr. Morgan started with the expec 
tation that the parents of each student 
might be able to contribute perhaps $200 
to his entire college education; and he 
really achieved an extraordinary approach 
to that result in the very first vear of the 
Antioch College experiment, which was as 
bad a year for obtaining employment for 
green hands at pay as this country has ever 
witnessed. Nevertheless, Mr. Morgan sue- 
eeeded in obtaining employment for half 
their time for all the cooperative students 
in Antioch College. 

This element in the experiment, this fea- 
ture of Mr. Morgan’s plan, has of course a 
very wide range or scope. It would affect 
very much, if it worked out successfully, 
the whole process of providing education 
of the college and professional school sort 
in our country; and we can imagine it ex- 
tending later to other countries. Mr. Mor- 
gan also planned to develop a large degree 
of self-support for the college itself. The 
whole method of supporting the schools, 
high schools and colleges by taxation will 
be greatly affected if Mr. Morgan’s antici- 
pations come out true. The whole method 
of endowment of education will be much 
affected, of course. To me it seems prob- 
able that the me.hod of endowment will 
still be necessary. 

There is another feature in Mr. Morgan's 
experiment at Antioch which is of great in- 
terest to all persons concerned in the devel- 
opment of American education and in its 
improvement. I have in mind the experi- 
ment he tried in selecting by personal in- 
terview from a larger number the 200 stu- 
dents he was willing to admit to the very 
first class at Antioch a year and a half ago. 
He has now tried that method with a see- 
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ond group of candidates for admission. 
All of us who are interested in the safe 
development of American schools and col- 
watch with great interest the 
development of this feature of his under- 
There is at this moment a commit- 


Harvard which is seeking 


leges will 
taking. 
tee of inquiry at 
a better method of sifting candidates for 
admission than the existing written exam- 
inations provide. The committee finds its 
task tremendously difficult. 

Under Mr. Morgan’s method of selecting 
eandidates for admission to Antioch, each 
candidate was required to fill out a long 
questionnaire about his parents and him- 
self, his experience, his interests, and his 
aspirations, what his objects were in going 
to college, or what he thought they were, 
Incidentally, the candidate 
English composition 


and so forth. 
thus long 
which afforded a good evidence as to his 
~apacity in English. The candidates were 
also required to take several intelligence 
tests, and the average rating for these tests 
factors taken into consid- 


wrote a 


was one of the 
eration. 

But perhaps the most decisive and char- 
feature of the method was the 
eandidate’s extended interview with Mr. 
Morgan. He undertook to decide by a long 
personal interview with each candidate for 


acteristic 


admission, a year ago last June, which ones 
he wanted in Antioch College, and which 
ones he did not want. He undertook to 
decide each case, and he did almost all the 
work himself. When I asked Mr. Morgan, 
when his first year was more than half 
over, whether he was satisfied with the re- 
sults of that personal inspection of the ean- 
didates for admission, he told me that he 
was not. I have just asked him about tlie 
second examination, this year, and I under- 
stood him to say that it had been more suc- 
cessful, but still left something to be 
desired. 

The problem of Antioch, however, was a 
more difficult one than the problem of the 


usual college. Antioch students must meet 
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the test not only of college studies, but 
successful accomplishment in their work 
periods. In general, the students 
failed at Antioch, n 
‘‘marginal’’ or doubtful cases 


Moreov: r, 


for one reason or 





other, were 
in their entrance ratings. 
percentage of the students dropped was 
greater than the percentage dropped 
the freshman class, as a rule, in other \ 
leges, where unsatisfactory work in 
studies alone is largely the basis of decis 
There remains, therefore, at Antioch t 
intensely interesting experiment on 
means of sifting eandidates for admiss 
to colleges or professional schools. I thi 
that problem is likely to last a good whil 
because there are very few persons who pos 
sess Mr. Morgan’s capacity to learn by a 
long interview with a boy or young n 
whether he is fit to go to college or not. 
CHARLES W. ELi01 





Some of the great steps toward civiliza 
tion were taken, I believe, when peopl 
began to realize that boys and girls, m 
and women, had innate possibilities of 
velopment which the casual experiences of 
life — unorganized environment —did not 
bring about. Our educational institutions 
originated in efforts to bring to fruitio 
such possibilities of development by creat- 
ing specialized environment. The parts of 
personality which perhaps first felt t! 
effect of this specialized environment ar 
what we might call the intellectual facul 
ties, and the specialized environment cre- 
ated for their development, which we know 
as our system of education, culminated in 
the liberal college and the university. 

As the years have gone by, it has oe- 
curred to men that there were certain other 
elements of personality, in addition to gen- 
eral intelligence, that could not be full 
developed by casual experiences. We found 
we needed to develop to a greater degre 
the eapacity of men for productive skill 
From this need grew our trade schools, and 
from them our technical schools and col: 































25 ) eves. From another need for specialized 
— nvironment grew our schools of art. 
os ‘he historical method has been to pick 
™ it here and there some particular element 
ca personality, and to make special pro- 
™ vision for its development. 
“te Our edueational institutions have special- 
_ ed. The liberal college aims to develop a 
awe man or woman to be an intelligent con- 
bo <ymer—to know the values of life. When 
_ the liberal college has trained the intel- 
— lectual faculties, and scholarship has fur- 
th nished a fund of cultural information and 
— trained men and women in clear thinking, 
. rng t feels that its work is done. The technical 
hile, school, on the other hand, considers techni- 
_— eal skill and ability as almost the only part 
by a of personality with the development of 
conn which it should be concerned. It virtually 
produces technicians. We do not give very 
as much attention, in our technical schools, to 
, eultural values. 
liza- Not only have our educational institu- 
opl tions specialized, but always they leave in 
— the background a residue of elements of 
 de- . . ‘ 
personality just as vital to suecess and to 
ate effective living as the elements to which we 
= have given attention. 
— Take, for instance, the element of cour- 
ane age. How big a part that plays in actual 
al achievement! It is often not the skilful 
ae man, the brilliant man, who succeeds, but 
the the man who has the finest development of 
- staying qualities. Then there is the qual- 
eul- ity of initiative, the habit and ability to 
= undertake on one’s own account, to go into 
_ situations with only one’s own resources at 
d in one’s command, and find one’s way 
through. Initiative is one of the outstand- 
nd ing qualities that count for sueeess. An- 
_ other, the sense of responsibility, stands 
_ out large among qualities that make for 
ully effective living. Another quality which 
und counts heavily is the ability of a man to 
yom measure his powers, to know how much 
kill resistance he will meet when he undertakes 
a real situations, how much effort he will 
eol- 


have to put out to get things done, how 
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much capacity for effort there is in him. 
Yet we trust the development of these 
qualities to the casual experience of life. 
Searcely anywhere in our educational insti- 
tutions have we made specialized environ- 
ments where we can stimulate their devel- 
opment. It is in an effort to do so that we 
at Antioch have arranged for our students 
to spend half of their time at school and 
the other half in practical economic work, 
with experienced guidance ; study and work 
alternating in five-week periods. 

At Antioch, therefore, we are trying to 
make an appraisal of personality, to see 
what actually are the elements that count 
for effective living—not merely economic 
success, but fulfillment of life—and what is 
the relative importance of these elements. 
We are trying to discover, and to bring to- 
gether in a curriculum, educational proc- 
esses and environments which will result in 
developing all these essential elements— 
with due sense of proportion—to make 
effective, symmetrical personality. It 
seems to me that this should constitute 
education ; the process of filling the gaps, 
whatever they may be, left undeveloped by 
the ordinary experiences of life. 

Along with our college-trained men we 
have had a good many American business 
men who call themselves or are called ‘‘self- 
made.’’ As a compensation for their lack 
of college training, they have found that 
experience and the apprenticeship of life 
have furnished them a hardening and tem- 
pering essential to effective living. Our 
college graduates, when they come out of 
school and go to work, commonly find that 
they have missed that tempering by ap- 
prenticeship with real things which has 
been overlooked in our educational pro- 
grams. They have yet to discover that in 
the theoretical discussion of any matter 
only a part of the factors involved are ever 
discovered and considered ; whereas in real 
life all these factors discover themselves 
and insist upon being taken into account. 

In our effort at Antioch to provide for 
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all the elements which make up effective 
living, we find some elements so univer- 
sally necessary that we feel we have a right 
to require all our young people to give 
them attention. Thus, we require every 
student to have made a careful physical 


Harvard, to eor- 


examination, much as at 
rect defects of posture; and to take con- 
sistent, vigorous physical exercise, if he 
Also well-nigh 
universal is the necessity of living in rela- 
One of our re- 


wants to remain with us. 
tion to a limited income. 
quired freshmen courses we call ‘‘ Personal 


Finanee.’’ We try to get the student 


acquainted with intelligent budgeting of 


As just one element in the 
their 
An- 
other element we consider necessary is the 
By tests we found 


expenditures. 


course, the students’ budgets and 


accounts are checked every ten weeks. 


ability to meet people. 
out toward the end of last year how many 
real acquaintances each student had made. 
Some had made twenty or thirty, and some 
Those who knew but two 
enough to 


but two or three 
or three other students 
make appraisals of their personalities were 

effort to extend 
Our young people 


well 
encouraged to make an 
their personal contacts. 
come to us feeling that these personal limi- 
tations are final. Very often they are not 
final, and by encouraging students deliber- 
ately to undertake to overcome conspicuous 
personal shortcomings we can help them to 
much more nearly complete personal devel- 
opment, and can greatly reduce the prob- 
ability of the occurrence of those tragedies 
of personality that we observe on every 
hand. 

Among the essentials of personality we 
include training in the fundamentals of a 
liberal college curriculum, and we require 
every student to spend as much time on 
cultural subjects as he does on vocational 
subjects. The working out of our program 
of cultural subjects is a problem in itself, 
to which we have given more thought and 
effort than to any other phase of our under- 
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taking. But that is a story in itself, and | 
shall not relate it here. 

We find it necessary to guide young | 
ple to a more intelligent distribution of 
Interest is more a form 
Young 


people are keenly interested, but what t 


their interests. 
energy than a form of intelligence. 
are interested in depends largely uj 
what interests have been effectively p 
sented to them or are held in high rega: 
by their associates or superiors. Ou 
young people come to us with ineffecti 
unbalanced, unwise interests. <A large p 
of the business of a college, we believe 
salesmanship ; that is, effective presentati 
of suitable objectives of interest. Man 
boys who desire to become engineers ar 
contemptuous of literature, history and o 
other required cultural courses. Others 
wish to specialize in literature, for exam 
ple, and they have at first no interest 
other elements of training essential to sym 
metrical personality. It is our business f 
help our students to see the value of a bet 
ter distribution of their interests. You cai 


you can make a horse drink when you hav 
led him to the spring. We have to creat 
within the student an appreciation of t 
significance of our courses. This we begin 
to do in a course ealled ‘‘College Aims 
and also through personal contacts bet we: 
the students and the faculty. Much of the 
best in education, we believe, can be cor 
tributed by the facuity outside the class 
room, and this personal contact is a major 
element in the Antioch program. 

Part of our program at Antioch is voce 
tional or professional. The vocational ol 
jective we have selected is training 1 
administration or proprietorship.  T! 
are many professional schools traini 
specialists, but comparatively few train 
generalists—men who ean coordinate 
elements of business and make things h 
The farmer is a generalist, the ma 


the We 


pen. 


facturer, merchant. are giving 
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irses in accounting, cost analysis, indus- 
-rjal relations, in the technique of the vari- 
is fields of administration. These fheo- 
tical eourses are coordinated with the 
practical training in outside work. Not 
nly do these courses prepare a certain por- 
n of Antioch students for proprietorship 
administration, but in addition they 
erve as a vocation-finding process. While 
students are getting acquainted with 
functions of business administration, 
ny of them, who find that they are more 
tted to be specialists, are discovering, 


Ai 


mong the various functions of business 

administration, their vocations in special 

felds. Some will become administrative 

engineers, some industrial research work- 

ers, some will specialize in industrial rela- 
ms, some in accounting. 

Life progresses by the carrying on to- 
vether of these main lines of growth—tech- 
nical development, by which we control 
material environment; cultural develop- 
ment, by which the intelleet is disciplined 
and informed; and the development of life 
aims and purposes, by means of which the 
whole program is given harmony, aim and 
validity of purpose. The first two elements 
| have discussed, because they can be given 
formal expression in a eurriculum. The 
last element, the definition and develop- 
ment of life aims and purposes, is, I be- 
lieve, the factor most stressed at Antioch. 
But that element can not be captured and 
put into a curriculum. The chief contribu- 
tion we can make here will not come from 
disembodied statements of principles, but 
of those made vital and effective by contact 
with fine personalities. In building the 
Antioch faeulty, trained intelligence and 
high character have been held as equally 
imperative. 

Those, in general, are our purposes at 
\ntioch. The college is situated near Day- 
ton, at Yellow Springs, Ohio. We are 
making a good deal of progress. Last year 


we had 200 students; this year, a little less 
Our maximum, for effective 


than 400. 
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teaching, will be 600. Our progress de 
pends on two elements. The first is the 
development of a faculty. We have 
searched long to find thoroughly equipped 
men and women who can see things new. 
The second is the decisive matter of finan- 
cial support. Those two problems removed, 
I think we have a fair prospect for the 
reasonable carrying out of our program. 
ArtTHurR E. MorGan 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOLS OF BUSINESS 


Tue American Management Association and 
the Association of Collegiate Schools of Busi- 
ness will cooperate in a study of the scope and 
suecess of collegiate schools of business adminis- 
tration. As announced last week, a committee 
representing both associations has been ap- 
pointed to undertake the analysis proposed 
R. W. 


College, was named chairman of this commit- 


Husband, associate dean of Dartmouth 


tee, which is to include the following: W. R. 
Gray, dean of the Tuck School of Administra- 
tion and Finance, Dartmouth; Emory R. John- 
son, dean of the Wharton school of finance and 
commerce, University of Pennsylvania; Protes 
sor R. C. MeCrea, school of business, Columbia 
University; J. T. Madden, assistant dean of the 
school of commerce, accounts and finance, New 
York University; Henry Bruére, fourth vice 
president, Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany; Ralph Starr Butler, advertising manager, 
United States Rubber Company; A. F. Picker- 
nell, assistant general superintendent, Abraham 
and Straus, Ine.;°W. B. Williams, director of 
personnel, National City Bank. 

“The committee, 
the American Management Association, “has 


” 


according to a statement by 


decided that its first task is to discover the pur- 
poses, methods and success of the various types 
of collegiate schools of business. In order to 
secure the necessary material for an intelligent 
discussion of these subjects, a questionnaire will 
be sent to all graduates of eight collegiat 
schools of business requesting information, in 
cluding present occupation, age and salary 
From selected companies the committee will 
obtain data concerning the graduates of collegi 
ate schools of business in their employ.” 
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AT THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 
THe New following 


dispatch from Knoxville, Tenn., under date of 


York Times prints the 


July 7: 


That ‘‘ freedon f academic thought’’ has been 
throttled by the course of the administration of 
nessee is the charge made by 


ce an of the 


1 er 
the University of T« 


Dr. Maurice Mulvania, until Thursday 


pre-medical faculty [he controversy over the dis 
charge of seven professors has aroused the alumni. 
A committee of the has secured from Governo 


Austin Peay the ement that if the board of 
trustees at its meeting July 17 does not do justice 
to the discharged men he will order an impartial 
Inquiry. 

The trouble started when Dr. Jesse William 
Sprowls was dismissed because he taught the evo 


“7 


lutionary Following 


hypothesis to his classes. 
this, a move for student self-government got under 
way, a large section of the faculty became restive 
and the discharges of other professors resulted. 
Four others are slated to appear before Dean 
James D. Hoskins to 
which the university 


to those wl 


answer the questionnaire upon 


is basing its discharges. Ae 


have been dismissed because 


cording 


of their answers to it, the questionnaire is as 


7 
TOLLIOWS: 


1. What do you know about 
had to do with the proposed constitution for the 


or what have you 


University of Tennessee? 

2. Are you in sympathy with the present admin- 
istration of the University of Tennessee, and the 
present way of doing things? 

3. What did you have to do with the publication 
of the leaflet ‘‘Truth’’ 
indirectly? 

4. Have you attended any meetings dealing with 


anonymous directly or 


the case of Dr. Jesse William Sprowls or any other 
meetings at which the administrative policy of the 
university was discussed? 

5. Are you a member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors? 

6. Did you sign the petition asking for an in- 
vestigation of the Sprowls case by this association? 

7. What do you know about criticism and dis- 
satisfaction expressed by other members of the 
faculty and who else in the faculty has discussed 
it? 

Dr. Mulvania explained in regard to the so- 
called students’ constitution, that he wrote a letter 
to President H. A. Morgan suggesting that he be- 
lieved that if the inter-relations between the Board 
of Trustees, the President, the faculty and the 
students were clearly set forth and the limitations 
of each were established, in some kind of written 
code, a more satisfactory working of the adminis- 
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trative machinery would be promoted. 
that Dr. Morgan ther 


Dr. Mulvania said 
quested him to make a canvass of the profes 
and to collect suggestions. After the publicat 
of the suggestions, the administration’s ire 
kindled, and the professors were summoned 
inquiry. 

Professors who have been recommended for 
axe freely say Dr. Morgan’s intention was t 
certain who was behind the movement toward 
eralizing the government of the university, 
the faculty more voice in the administration, 
the students more rights and the opportunity 


development of self-control. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
UNIVERSITY OF BEIRUT 
Bayarp Dopée, a graduate of Princeton | 
versity and of the Union Theological Semi 
Was inaugurated as the third president of 
American University of Beirut, Syria, on Ju 
28. The principal speaker at the exercises 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, the official delegate of 

University of the State of New York. 

As described in the New York Evening P 
the inauguration of President Dodge took plac 
in the presence of a large company which 
cluded “Jewish rabbis, Moslem sheikhs, Gre: 
Orthodox priests, the governor and the may 
of Beirut, members of the Grand Lebanon P: 
liament, representatives of the Syrian Fede: 
tion, Druze and Arab princes, Kurdish chie! 
hundreds of alumni and former students fro: 
all parts of Syria, Palestine, Mesopotamia, Per 
Arabia, the 
from Malaysia, India, Abyssinia and Sout 


sia, lgvpt, Sudan and ev 
America.” 

President Dodge succeeds Daniel Bli 
founder of the American University of Beirut, 
and his son, Howard §S. Bliss, whose death o 
eurred in 1920. His great-grandfather, Willia: 
Earl Dodge, was one of the original ineorpor: 
tors, sixty years ago, and various members ot 
the Dodge family have been prominently ident 
Mr. Dodg 


lived in Syria during the past ten years. 


fied with the university ever since. 


COMMISSIONER GRAVES IN THE NEAR 
EAST 
Dr. FraNK P. Graves, commissioner of edu 
cation for the State of New York, is conducti! 
four educational conferences at Beirut, Syri 
for the teachers of the Near East colleges and 
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iomies. The conferences are being held at 
Brey 
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American University in Beirut, where Dr. 
es delivered the commencement address, as 
ted in last week’s issue of SCHOOL AND 
On June 11, Dr. Graves spoke at the thirty- 
annual commencement of Constantinople 
n’s College when 24 young women of 
enian, Bulgarian, Greek, Hebrew, Syrian 
Turkish aneestry received the degree of 
elor of arts. Seven B.A. graduates of the 
ve were given certificates of the Depart- 
of Edueation. On June 13 Dr. Graves 
ve the principal address at exercises marking 
sixtieth year of Robert College, Constanti- 
le. Twenty-seven young men, largely na- 
of Turkey but with representatives also 
m Albania, Abyssinia, Asia Minor, Epirus 
[hrace, were awarded degrees of bachelor 
rts, bachelor of science, and bachelors of 
ce in commerce, electrical engineering and 
engineering. 


Dr. Graves made the trip from Constanti- 


to Beirut on a torpedo boat destroyer 
ler the command of Admiral M. L. Bristol, 
e high commissioner of the United States of 
\merica. Dr. and Mrs. Graves will spend two 
eks in Palestine and a week in Egypt, return- 
¢ to Albany in August. 


THE CHANCELLORSHIP OF WASH- 
INGTON UNIVERSITY 


Hersert 8S. Hapiey, former governor of Mis- 
souri, has been elected chancellor of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. He succeeds Dr. 
Frederic A. Hall, who is retiring because of 
ill health, Dr. Hall served as chancellor 
since 1917 and was acting chancellor for the 
three preceding years. From 1901 to 1917 he 
was Collier professor of Greek at the university 
and he was for a time dean of the college de- 
partment. Earlier he taught at his alma mater, 
Drury College. For more than forty years Dr. 
Hall was prominent in classical teaching and 

educational administration in the Southwest. 

The new chancellor of Washington University 
lias attained a national reputation in the politi- 
al field. Graduated from the University of 
Kansas in 1892 and from the Northwestern 
University Law School in 1894, Dr. Hadley 


practiced law in Kansas City and in 1901-"03, 
as prosecuting attorney ot Jackson County, won 
a local reputation. As attorney general of Mis- 
souri in 1905-09 he prosecuted important cases 
against the Standard Oil Company, the harves- 
ter trust, the insurance and lumber trusts, and 
the race track gamblers of St. Louis. He 
served as governor of Missouri from 1909 to 
1913. Since 1917, he has been, together with 
other activities in Colorado, professor of law in 
the University of Colorado. 


NEWSPAPER REPORTS OF THE N. E. A. 
MEETING 


Tue Christian Science Monitor prints reports 
showing a striking discrepancy between space 
allotted the meeting of world educators in San 
Francisco at conventions of the National Edu- 
cation Association and World Conference on 
Education, and a prize fight at Shelby, Mont., 
on July 4. The educational conferences, taking 
up subjects of national and international inter- 
est, affecting the students of the world, got 
scant attention, which was thrown into sharper 
relief by the columns on columns devoted to the 
Dempsey-Gibbons prize fight. 

Comparative space allotted fight and confer- 
ences by the newspapers in Boston show a closer 
balance than in Chicago, New York, Philadel- 
phia or Washington. The average proportion 
of fight to educational news in the Post, the 
Globe, the Transcript and the Christian Science 
Monitor was four to one. This is comparable 
with the average of eight New York papers, of 
about 14 to 1, the Chicago result where the 
educational conferences were practically ig- 
nored, getting only 134 inches compared with 
1,353 given the fight by seven papers, the Wash- 
ington average of 50 to 1, and the Philadelphia 
result, where four morning papers ignored the 
conferences. 

Among Boston newspapers two far different 
records for the five cities were set. The Boston 
Post in giving 398 inches, or about 19 columns, 
to the Shelby prize fight, set a record for cover- 
ing this event, which the Chicago American with 
353 inches, and the New York Times with 340, 
did not equal. The Post did not mention the 
educational conventions. On the other hand, 
the Christian Science Monitor, which had no 
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story ol the fight, set a record not or ly for the 


five cities but apparently for the country in 


devoted to the educational conventions, 
with 267 inches of space. 


published by the 


space 
which it featured 

A Chattanooga dispatch 
Monitor gives a sidelight on the situation in the 


south, in showing that two news services caring 


for that city and the southern circuit gave 
scanty attention to the educational conterences, 
so that papers in that area, even if they had 
desired to break with other American editorial 


regardi tg the value of 


prize fight and education as news, would have 


judgment comparative 


been unable to do so, without special corre- 


spondents. 


The Boston list, 


follow i? 


for July 5, 


Prize Educational 
fight, conferences, 
inches inches 
Post 398l4 0 
Globe 28 ( 
Transcript 25% 10) 
Herald 2°16 0 
Monitor 0 997 
968 °67 


THE WORLD CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 
DeLecATes from approximately fifty nations 
of the world and trom all states and territories 
of the United States were present at the first 
World Conference on Education which was held 
Dis- 


the conference 


in San Francisco, June 28 to July 5. 
patches give the attendance at 
as at least 20,000. 

The conference opened with a plenary ses- 
sion on the evening of June 28 and closed on 
July 5 with a joint session with the National 
Education Association, under whose auspices 
The 


“to afford opportunity for educators of the vari- 


the conference took place. purpose was 
ous nations to agree upon principles and plans 
for the promotion otf good-will and mutual un- 
derstanding, which are universal in their appli- 


cation and which can be adopted as a definite 


program to be earried out in the schools 
throughout the world.” The speakers included 
President William B. Owen, of the National 
Education Association, President W. G. Cove, 


of the British National Association, and State 
Superintendent Augustus O. Thomas, of Maine, 


ehairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
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of the National Education Association. 
ScHoot AND Soctety will publish full rey 
of the World Conference on Education and 
of the annual convention ol 
National held in 
ately afterward, July 1-6, in San Francis 


in Oakland. 


sixty-first 


Edueation Association 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss Ouive M. Jones, of New York Cit; 
been elected president of the National E 
tion Association. Miss Jones has been a te: 
in the New York 
At present she is principal of Publie S 
120. For 


charge of the work ot probation and correct 


city schools for thirty 


seventeen years she has bee: 


Mr. Witiarp E. Givens, formerly prin 
of the Kamahameha School for Boys at Ho 
lulu, H. I., has been appointed State Super 
tendent of Public Instruction of the Islands 
succeed Vaughan MacCaughey, who has bec 
assistant editor of the Sieria Educational \ 
The salary is $5,700. 


Mrs. Grace C. STANLEY has been appoi 


commissioner of elementary education in 


state of California. 


L. WILLIAMSON, superintendent of | 


Mr. I. 
Tintie school district of Utah, has been elect 
state supervisor of high schools and directo 


vocational education. 


A BUREAU of rural education has been creat 
by the New York State Board of Regents. RK 
P. Snyder, who had been supervisor of ju 
project work, has been named chief. The | 
reau will be under the general direction of 
assistant commissioner for elementary edu 


tion. 


LAWRENCE H. vAN DEN Ber, formerly sup 
intendent of the training school at the Osweg 
N. Y., State Normal School, has been appoint 
principal of the New Paltz State Non 
School. 

Mr. J. M. Munson, of Mt. Pleasant, M 
has been appointed president of the State \ 
mal School at Marquette, Mich. Mr. Mu 
succeeds James H. Kaye, who will rema 
the faculty of the school as professor of ¢ 


cation. 
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Dr. J. R. McCarry, vice-president of Agnes 
Seott College, has been elected to the presidency 

the college to succeed Dr. F. H. Gaines, 

» died recently. 

Tue new president of Bethel College, Me- 
Senzie, Tenn., is Dr. J. R. Whitmer, who has 
een a member of the faculty of the Western 
Kentueky Normal School. 


Ar Cornell Uinversity, Dr. Robert M. Ogden, 
professor of education and chairman of the 
mmer session, has been made dean of the 


College of Arts and Sciences, to fill the vacancy 
that has existed since the resignation of Dr. 
Frank Thilly, professor of philosophy. Dr. R 
HI. Keniston, professor of Romance languages, 
hecomes dean of the graduate school, in sue- 
cession to Dr. James E. Creighton, professor 


of philosophy. 


Mrs. Kare W. Jameson, dean of women at 
the University of Arizona, has been appointed 
dean of women at the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege. Mrs. Jameson is a graduate of Wesleyan 
University, where she also received a master’s 
degree in arts. After a year in Germany spent 
n studying psychology, German and education, 
she completed requirements for a doctor’s de- 
gree at the University of Wisconsin. Mrs. 
Jameson was dean of women at the University 
of Montana before going to Arizona. 


Dr. KatTHARINE ApbaAmMs, assistant dean of 
women at Ohio State University, has been 
elected dean of women at Beloit College. 


Dr. ALrrep C. Scumirr has been appointed 
head of a new department, that of finance and 
administration, in the school of commerce, Ore- 
gon Agricultural College. Dr. Schmitt’s work 
at the college last year, in building up the 
courses in banking and finance, led to the erea- 
tion of the new department. Dr. Schmitt is a 
graduate of Knox College, Illinois, studied at 
the University of Chicago and Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, and received his doctor’s de- 
gree from the University of Leipzig, Germany. 
After five years spent in teaching in colleges, 
le was vice-president for eight years, and presi- 
dent for four, of the First National Bank, of 
Albany, Oregon. 


THE various activities in journalism at the 
University of Nebraska have been coordinated 
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by the board of regents of that institution into 
a new School of Journalism, and M. M. Fogg, 
formerly professor of English anc chairman ot 
the courses in journalism, has been appointed 
director of the school. 


Dr. W. A. Hamitton, professor of math 
matics at Beloit College, and Dr. E, 5. Haynes, 
professor of astronomy, have resigned their po 
sitions in protest at the action of the board of 
trustees, who forced the resignation of Pro 
fessor C. L. Clarke, dean of men at Beloit, in 
order to make way lor the appointment of an 
other member of the faculty to the deanship 
Both Dr. Hamilton and Dr. Haynes were mem- 
bers of an administrative committee which has 
been in charge of the college since the resigna- 
tion of President M. A. Brannon last winter. 


SUPERINTENDENT H. M, Scuwanrtz, of Ilion, 
N. Y., and the entire Board of Education have 
resigned, because the voters have twice defeated 
building programs submitted for their approval 


Water J. Konuer, of Kohler, was reelected 
president of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin for the ensuing year, at 
the meeting of the board recently. He now e1 
ters his third term as president. Ben F. Faast, 
Eau Claire, was reelected vice-president. 
Maurice McCaffrey, Madison, was reelected se 
retary, and J. D. Phillips, Madison, was re 


elected business manager. 


J. L. Hopkins, of Auburn, N. Y., has been 
chosen superintendent of schools at Hastings 
on-Hudson for next year, succeeding H. H. 
Murphy. 

SUPERINTENDENT Carrouy R. Resp, of Akron, 
O., has been reelected for a five-year term, at a 
salary of $9,000 per annum, 


SUPERINTENDENT J. O. Haut, of Pawhuska, 
Okla., has been reelected for a three-year term, 
at a salary of $5,000 for the first vear, $5,500 
for the second year, and $6,000 for the third 
year. Superintendent Hall is completing his 
first year at Pawhuska. 


Laura B. Preirrer, associate professor of 
European history in the University of Ne- 
braska, was recently elected head of the Ne 
braska History Teachers’ Association. 


Miss LAt RA R. Li WAN, director of the schoo] 
of nursing and health of the University of 
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Cincinnati, was reelected president of the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education at the re- 
cent annual convention held at Swampscott, 


Mass. 


Miss Lavra I. Dixe, for fifty years a school 
teacher, is now retiring on a pension and will 
make her home in Somerville, Mass. At a pub- 
lie reception recently Miss Dike was given a 
purse of $200 and other gifts by tormer pupils 
of the Converse School, Malden, where she 
taught for thirty-nine years. 


Dean H. L. Smiru, of the School of Eduea- 
tion, Indiana University, has been selected by 
the Rockefeller Foundation (American Educa- 
tion Board) to supervise their experimental sys- 
tem of county administration in two Indiana 
counties. The foundation recently submitted a 
report to the State Legislature severely criti- 


cising the present s¢ hool system ot the state. 


W. T. MorGan, associate professor of Euro- 
pean History at Indiana University, will spend 
the next thirteen months in study in the British 


archives on topies connected with the history ot 


England in the early eighteenth century. 


SUPERINTENDENT A. K. Loomis has resigned 
the superintendency of the Hiawatha, Kansas, 
schools in order to attend Teachers College, 
Columbia University, during the year of 1923- 
1924. 

Dean Puito M. Buck, of the arts and sci- 
ence college of the University of Nebraska, re- 
turned on May 10 from a seven months’ ex- 
change professorship with Professor §. L. 
Joshi, of Baroda, India. While in India, Dean 
Buck lectured to all but one Indian University 
on the subject, “Political and social ideas in 


American literature.” 


Tue New England College Entrance Certifi- 
eate Board held its twenty-first annual meeting 
in Boston on April 27. The members at pres- 
ent are as follows: Amherst College, Bates Col- 
lege, Boston University, Bowdoin College, 
Brown University, Colby College, Massachusetts 
Agricultural Middlebury College, 
Tufts College, Wesleyan University, Williams 
College. The following officers were elected 
for 1923-24: President, Dean W. M. Warren, 
Boston University; Secretary-Treasurer, Dean 


College, 
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Frank W. Nicolson, Wesleyan University; th 
Executive Committee consists of the president, 
the secretary, and Dean Paul Nixon, of Bow 


doin College. 


Tue trustees of the New England Vocation: 
Guidance Association have organized for the 
vear 1923-1924 with the following officers 
President, Susan J. Ginn, Director Vocational! 
Guidance, Boston Public Schools; Vice-pres 
dent, J. E. Burke, Superintendent Boston Pub 
lie Schools; Treasure r, F. dé. Allen, Assistant 
Director Harvard Vocational Guidance Bureau, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Secretary, L. F. Wentworth, 
Vocational Assistant H. S. Practical Arts, Bos 
ton, Mass. The next meeting, to be held at thi 
end of July, is to take the form of a conference 
in connection with the Harvard Summer Schoo! 
As in years past it is expected that the speak 
ers at this conference will be people of national 
prominence in the Vocational Guidanee field. A 
full outline of the meeting will be given later. 


A FUND with an initial capital of $250,000 
} 


to enable boys or young men to obtain an edu 
cation has been established by Mr. and Mrs 
Julius Forstmann, of Passaic, N. J., as a me 
morial to their son, Carl Edward Forstmann, 
who was killed in an automobile accident last 
August. Participation is open to any youth in 
the country, except that, where other conditions 
are equal, preference is to be given to employees 
or to members of the families of employees ot 
Forstmann & Huffmann Company and to em 
ployees or to members of the families of em- 
ployees of the other industrial establishments 
of the Passaic district. 

Tue Board of Education of New York has 
applied to the Board of Estimate of the city to 
make an additional $15,000,000 available for 
the construction and equipment of new schools 
and additions, and the acquisition of sites. The 
present city administration has already appro- 
priated $70,000,000 for new schools since 1918. 
Construction work on _ twenty-three school 
buildings in New York City is practically at a 
standstill because the Bricklayers’ Union has 
failed to supply workmen, according to figures 
made public on July 5 at a conference of Mayor 
Hylan’s Committee on School Construction 
with members of the Bricklayers’ Union and the 
Committee of School Contractors. The “con- 
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tion” of unmarried bricklayers to insure 
opening of the twenty-three schools before 
September was one of the expedients discussed 


the eonterence. 


unanimous vote of the Buffalo common 
resolutions appropriating more than 
1),000 for seven elementary schools recom- 


1 by the board of education have been 


i@a 


| City of Boston has purchased 2,000 tons 
Welsh anthracite, for use in the schools, at 
price declared to be 35 to 40 cents lower than 


Pennsylvania anthracite available. 


Tue recent Missouri Constitutional Conven- 

{ voted not to amend the present constitu- 
on the question of Bible reading in the 
ols. The present constitution makes no ref- 


ce to this subject. 


number of men on the teaching foree of 
Cincinnati schools has been increasing since 
e year 1870, according to a study made by 
Superintendent Condon. In 1870 there were 
-four men in the Cincinnati schools. In 
1922 there were 247. The figures for the vari- 
us decades are: 1870, 64; 1880, 83; 1890, 81; 
1900, 104; 1910, 222; 1920, 234; 1922, 247. 
'he number of men principals was fifty-two in 
1900, sixty-four in 1910, seventy in 1920 and 
seventy-one in 1922. 


SALARY inereases for the principals of high 

hools and grammar schools of San Francisco 
of approximately $200 a year have been put in- 
to effect by the Board of Education. The prin- 
cipals of the grammar schools are divided into 
five groups, according to the number of teachers 
they have under them. Formerly they were 
paid aceording to the pupils enrolled. The sal- 
ries of the principals of high schools were 
given a flat increase from $3,800 a vear to 
4,000. The salary schedule of principals of 
le grammar schools according to the teachers 

as follows: Five teachers or less, $2,300; six 
to ten teachers, $2,400; eleven to fifteen teach- 
ers, $2,700; sixteen to twenty-one, $3,000; 
twenty-two and over, $3,300. 


Tue California State Board of Education at 
a meeting at Sacramento on June 27 adopted a 
resolution requesting the State Board of Con- 


trol to make a complete audit of the teachers’ 
retirement fund. E. P. Clarke, president of the 
board, said the audit has been asked merely to 
provide certain information desired by the 
board with regard to the condition of the fund, 
and has no bearing whatever on a recent dee- 
laration by Governor Friend W. Richardson in 
vetoing a bill to increase the amount of the 
allowance for retired teachers that the fund was 
insolvent. The bill would have increased the 
allowance from $500 to $720 per year, and the 
tax on teachers from $12 to $24 per year. Will 
C. Wood, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, replied to the governor’s statement 
by declaring the fund was not insolvent; that 
there was a substantial reserve on hand and that 
the amount in the fund was increasing at the 
rate of about $200,000 a vear. 


Tue teaching of German in the public schools 
of California, banned during the world war, was 
authorized at a recent meeting of the State 
Board of Education. The question of restoring 
the teaching of the language has been before 
the board several times in the past, but no action 
was taken for the reason, it was said, there was 
no general demand for the lifting of the ban. 
The recent action was the result of a recom- 
mendation passed at the last high-school princi- 
pals’ convention and application by the Board 
of Edueation of San Francisco. 


PRESIDENT MARSHALL, of the Connecticut 
College for Women, has announced that a total 
of $351,512 had been raised to date in the en- 
dowment campaign. He also stated that an 
additional gift of $100,000 had been made to 
the college by George S. Palmer, of New Lon- 
don, chairman of the board of trustees, for the 
maintenance and expansion of the college li- 
brary building. The new library completed this 
spring was the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Palmer at 
a cost of $150,000. 


Tue will of the late John B. Cobb, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., leaves to the University of Virginia 
“a sum not to exceed $140,000.” 

Evmrra College for Women is engaged in a 
campaign to raise a $1,000,000 fund for build 


ing and endowment. 


In the recent convocation statement of Presi- 
dent Ernest De Witt Burton, of the University 
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lowing record ot registrations 
In the Graduate 


of Chieago, the tol 


for the past year was given: 

Schools, 3,452; the Senior Colleges, 1,741; the 
Junior Colleges, 1,934; unclassified students, 
711; University College, 2,301; the Divinity 


School, 491; the Courses in Medicine, 390; the 
Law School, 440; the College of Edueation, 
1.772; the School of Commerce and 
tration, 840; and the Graduate School of Social 
tion, 111 
12,760. 


Adminis- 
Service Admunistr: a total, exclusive 


ot duplic ations, o! 


In a recent vote at Princeton University the 
seniors favored the Phi Beta Kappa key as a 
greater honor than a varsity “P,” with member- 


ship on the senior couneil the third-class choice. 


recently presented to the 


from the student council of 


A REQUEST Was 
board of trustees 
North-Western College, Jasperville, Illinois, to 
allow a representative chosen by the student 
council to sit The 
board invited the representative chosen to sit 
The 


board of trustees of the college at their recent 


with the board of trustees. 


with the board during part of the session. 


session appointed a committee of nine to con- 
sider the advisability of changing the name of 
North-Western College in view ot the tact that 
there are two other institutions of the same 
name, Northwestern University at Evanston and 
Northwestern College at Watertown, Wis. 

recently 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL service club was 
organized at the liberal arts department of the 
University of Denver for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a bureau which will give the public psy- 


The 


new organization, under the direction of Dr. D. 


chological analyses and clinical treatment. 


E. Phillips, will also arrange for lectures on 
advertising, salesmanship, business psychology 
and other subjects of general interest te the 
public. It is believed that this organization, 
which is said to be the first of its kind to be 
started in the Rocky Mountain States, will cre- 
ate a greater interest in modern psychological 


problems. 


A prize fund yielding $100 yearly has been 
established by the Graduate Council of Prince- 
ton University to reward the high or prepara- 
tory school from which comes the freshman of 


highest scholastic standing in his first year. 


Prizes for essays on economic intelligence are 
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offered by Alvin T. Simonds, president o1 

Simonds Saw Company, of Fitchburg, M: 
Prizes of one thousand and five hundred 

lars are open to pupils in high schools and n 
mal schools of United States and Canada. | 
information may be had from the contest edit: 
Simonds Saw Manufacturing Company, Fit 


burg, Mass. 


Cart LAEMMLE, president of the Univers 
Pictures Corporation, has inaugurated a 
dent scenario writing contest, offering a scho] 
ship of $1,000 to a college student who sul 
mits the best scenario for a moving pictur 
The prize will be paid on or before October | 
1923, to the treasurer of the college or univ: 
sity in which the prize winner is enrolled a: 
will be paid by the treasurer to the student 
equal monthly installments throughout the ba! 
ance of his or her college term. The sum o 
$1,000 will also be paid to the college or wm 
versity in which the winner is a student, this 
addition to the sum to be paid to the individ 


winner. 


Two traveling scholarships, yielding an a 
nual income of $2,000 each for study and i 
search in diplomacy, international affairs ai 
Belles-Letters under the bequest of the lat: 
Frederic Courtland Penfield, Unit 
States Ambassador to Austria-Hungary, are a: 
the University of Pennsylvani: 


tormer 


nouneed by 
The scholarships were founded as a result o 
the bequest of $80,000 by Mr. Penfield for stud: 
in the subjects specified. Similar bequests wer 
made to New York University and the Catho! 
University of America. It is the intention « 
the Pennsylvania executive committee that thes 
for tw 


years, although the actual term is to be for o 


scholarship appointments shall be 
year, with the expectation of a reappointment 


Successful candidates will be expected t 
spend a year of study in one country and si: 
months in each of two other countries of th 


selection. 


THE suggestion of a scholarship, or “stu 
dentship,” at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, t: 
“enable a properly qualified graduate of Ha: 
vard College to enjoy for one year or more t! 
advantages of residence there,” is made by 
large committee headed by Edgar H. Wells, « 
the Associated Harvard Clubs, of New York 
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report quotes from a letter from Dr. 

- Giles, master of Emmanuel College, ap- 

ng the plan and offering that the holder 

the “studentship” should receive his rooms 

| commons free. “The urgent matter,” says 
committee, “is that Harvard men show their 
preciation of all that Emmanuel and the 
versity of Cambridge mean to Harvard Uni- 
itv, and that the noble life and death of 
Lionel deJersey Harvard, A.B., 1915, should be 


ppropriately remembered.” 


Tue District of Columbia, which has hereto- 
re been excluded in the provisions of the 
ithodes will, is by recent decision of the Rhodes 
tees, to participate in the scholarship 
me. Residents or students in the District 
Columbia are to be treated as if they re- 
| or studied in the State of Maryland. 


\NCIENT universities of Italy are being vis- 
ted this summer by students and instructors in 
\merican institutions of learning who take part 

the third students’ tour to Italy, under the 

int auspices of the Italy-Ameriea Society and 

e Institute of International Education. It is 

ounced that Professor Carlo Forinchi of the 
University of Rome is acting for the American 
ity in arranging for the visits to the univer- 
ties of Rome, Naples and Bologna. Dr. Vit- 
io Putti, the director of the great orthopedic 

spital which oceupies an old monastery on a 

| outside Bologna, has extended an invitation 

the members of the tour to visit Zizzoli In- 
stitute during their stay in that city. Through- 
out the trip the group will be accompanied by 
Dr. Angelo Lipari of the University of Wis- 

usin, as lecturer on modern Italy; Professor 
Kk. B. T. Spencer, of Grinnell College, as lee- 
turer on the history and culture of ancient 
Rome, and Joseph Hopkinson Smith, of the 
Friends’ School, Brooklyn, as lecturer on the 

story and legends of the Italian medieval 


' 
11S. 


A DELEGATION from the British Incorporated 
lieadmasters Association visited Paris recently. 
Among the twelve members of the delegation 

ere Mr. R. F. Cholmeley, president; Mr. C. 
M. Stuart, ex-president; Mr. W. Jenkyn, Mr. 
(homas, hon. secretary; and Dr. E. H. Stevens. 


(he delegates have been the guests of the 
French Government and have been accorded 
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every facility for studying the French eduea- 
tional system in the lycées of the French capi- 
tal. Six boys from the Merchant Taylors’ 
School have arrived in Paris for a term’s work 
at Condoreet, the great lyée near the Gare St. 
Lazare, which has sent in exchange six boys to 
the Merchant Taylors’ school. 

THE law of December 21, 1922, assigned to 
the French budget of public instruction an ap- 
propriation of 700,000 franes to provide for the 
expense of physical education in the school cur- 
riculum. <A considerable sum was appropriated 
for the organization in the several departments 
of short courses in physical education intended 
for the training of personnel to give instruction 
in the primary public schools. To assure the 
carrying out of these measures, the minister of 
public instruction has issued an order the pur- 
pose of which is to prepare the teachers for the 
task that has been imposed on them by organ- 
izing short courses of intensive training for the 
men and women teachers already on duty, thus 
completing their preparation and giving them 
the necessary instruction to secure unity of 
method and action. 

Tue British Imperial Education Conference, 
which opened on June 25 at the Board of Edu- 
cation and remained in session until July 6, was 
the second conference of its kind, the first hav 
ing been held in 1911. Most of the discussions 
at the conference took place in private, but 
there were public (evening) sessions on June 
26, June 27 and July 3 devoted to infant educa- 
tion, the boy-scout and girl-guide movements, 
and “The Island and the Empire” (paper by 
Sir Charles Lucas), respectively. Educational 
films were exhibited at the Central Hail, West- 
minster, on July 5, and an exhibition of the 
work of elementary schools and training col- 
leges in England was opened by the president 


of the Board of Education on June 25. 


PLaNns to make Antioch College largely self- 
supporting, through the establishment of pri- 
vate industries adjoining the campus, have been 
assisted by a $10,000 gift from Mrs. Willard D. 
Straight, of New York City. A number of 
small industries will be invited to carry on their 
work in a plant provided by the college. The 
labor will be supplied by the students, and ex- 
pert advisory service will be given by faculty 


members teaching courses in administration, the 
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college to have a share in the profits. The stu- 


dents spend half their time in study and half 


in work, the student body being organized in 


two divisions for this purpose. Each job 1s 
held by a pair of students, who alternate be- 
tween college study and outside work in five- 
week shifts. The practical work is coordinated 
with the courses in business administration. In 


the vocation-finding process, each student has 
six opportunities, each a year long, to deter- 
mine by actual experience, the calling for which 


he is best fitted. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 

Tne National Academy of Visual Instrue- 
tion was organized about five years ago by a 
group of people interested in a wider, more in- 
telligent and more systematic use of visual aids. 
Growing out of their past experience, they had 
come to a conclusion that the time was oppor- 
tune for the development of visual education as 
an art and science, and they were willing to 
devote as much of their time as they could 
spare from their regular work to help in bring- 
ing into active operation a plan whereby their 
various views might be erystallized into definite 
lines of action in the interests of the public 
school work of our nation. 

These people were from the group of those 
who had been active members of the National 
Edueation Association for many years and were 
desirous of building up an organization on the 
plan of the National Edueation Association and 
following its well-established customs and ideas 
pertaining to educational procedure. They 
were not people who were interested in what 
might be called the commercial side of visual 
educational work, but they were intensely in- 
terested in seeing the purely pedagogical 
phases of this work brought more prominently 
before educators throughout the land. That 
they might not be hampered in this develop- 
ment, and that they might have back of them 
the substantial support of the active workers 
of the National Education Association as time 
progressed, they specified in their articles of 
organization that “no companies, dealers, 
agents or persons financially interested in the 
sale of visual instruction materials shall be eli- 
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gible to active membership.” As a further 
check to keep any external influence from dor 
nating the academy in its development, it 
specifically stated in the constitution and 
laws that “control over the academy and 
right to vote in it shall be vested solely wit 
the active members.” 

With these definite ideas before this organiz 
group, meetings were held and some splend 
addresses were delivered, pointing out parti 
lar fields of visual instruction, the various way 
in which the visual aids had been evolved, a 
how they were functioning in the publie schools 
It soon became apparent that certain phases of 
the visual work were finding their way into 
other organizations than the publie schools 
such, for example, as the churches, lodges, and 
community gatherings of various kinds, and 
the academy received many requests for help 
along the line of encouraging the productio 
of what was termed the non-theatrical line ot! 
films. 

It was early emphasized by various members 
of the academy that films, so far as constructiv: 
educational work is concerned, were in their in 
fancy and that the materials extant were too 
limited to be considered the background of 
visual instruction. However, they were recog- 
nized as a legitimate part of this field. Em- 
phasis had at all times been laid upon the usé 
of objects of nature, maps, charts, globes, stere 
ographs and lantern slides; and committees be- 
gan working carefully to get together helpful 
suggestions as to how to coordinate these va- 
rious aids with the methods of instruction pre- 
dominating throughout the country. Various 
committees were assigned to definite lines of 
work, all having before them the one idea of 
bringing to light the most helpful phases of 
topics of visual instruction. There was not 
contemplated any rapid, spasmodic movement 
in this work, but rather a carefully worked out 
plan, judiciously developed, with sane, peda- 
gogical principles always kept in mind. There 
has been a careful avoidance of any entangle- 
ment with any phase of commercial interests 
that might be held up as giving a bias to the 
findings of the various committees, or to the es- 
tablishing of policies to be worked out through 
the academy’s programs. 

The National Academy of Visual Instruction 
has at all times recognized the great value com- 
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¢ to its various members through help fur- 
nished by means of modern equipment in all 
nhases of this work. A most cordial and 
friendly attitude has always been maintained 
toward those men who are putting their time 
and energy and money into the evolution of 
sual aids for school purposes. The academy 
at no time had any desire to enter organi- 
tions of such people and dictate or sug- 
est policies for their procedure. We have 
ept our minds open to the reception of helpful 
suggestions from them, but always draw our 


ewn eonclusions as to what we think to be 


It was deemed advisable a year ago, inasmuch 
as our work was so closely allied to the Na- 
tional Edueation Association, to become affili- 
ated with that splendid organization. This was 
done in the early part of 1922. At the annual 
ecting of the National Education Association 
Boston, in July, 1922, a petition was pre- 
sented asking that a department of visual in- 
struction be developed within the National Edu- 
eation Association. The active workers of the 
National Academy of Visual Instruction were 
the ones who brought forward this movement, 
and they were given assurance by their fellow 
workers in the National Education Association 
that, should the academy conform to the 
regulations of the National Education As- 
sociation, in due time would be 
taken whereby at the end of one year, or 
the first of July, 1923, the department 
would be fully recognized as an integral part 
of the National Education Association. In this 
preliminary work of developing a department 
of visual instruction in the National Education 
Association, we had the hearty approval of its 
active workers and the most cordial support of 
its president, Dr. William B. Owen, a great be- 
liever in visual education, who recently said: 
“The time has come for establishing a visual 
department in the National Education Associa- 
tion. I am for it. It should have been done 
before this. I will do all I ean to help to bring 
it about.” So, unless the National Education 
Association reverses its time-honored custom in 
regard to the organization of departments 
within it, there will undoubtedly be a consum- 
mation of our desire, and after July 1, 1923, 
the National Education Association will num- 
ber among its regular departments one devoted 


agogically sound doctrine. 


action 


to visual instruction. 
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The National Academy of Visual Instruction 
appeals to all educators throughout the nation 
who believe that great help can be rendered to 
our educational procedure by developing more 
highly the use of visual aids. We invite them 
to join our ranks and to do all they can to bring 
about the definite organization of this new 
department. 

DupLtey Grant Hays, 


Pre sident 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NURSING 
EDUCATION 

In the light of present tendencies in educa- 
tion making for social values as well as indi- 
vidual development, the profession of nursing 
to-day occupies a strategie position. Men and 
women, interested in the history of education, 
may spend an interesting hour in a study of the 
varied forces bearing upon the birth and 
growth of nurse education. Colorful and dra- 
matic as is the picture of the past, the purpose 
of this article is to deal more directly with 
present aspects and the outlook for the future. 

The first school of nursing in America was 
established at Bellevue Hospital in May, 1873. 
To-day there exist in this country 1,577 regis- 
tered schools of nursing with approximately 
55,000 students. In this short span of fifty 
vears 163,876 American women have been grad- 
uated as professional nurses. A fraction of 
this number are following private duty nursing, 
by far the greater part is engaged in educa- 
tional work, administration, teaching and super- 
vision in schools of nursing, and the various 
phases of public health nursing service. To 
quote from an article recently appearing in the 
New York Times, “Nursing is the second pro- 
fession in America for women, teaching being 
the first.” 

Obviously the figures quoted in the preced- 
ing paragraph record a phenomenal growth and 
are indicative of the increasing demand by so- 
ciety for this particular type. Essentially the 
history of nursing education is not unlike that 
of other professions; as a service and voca- 
tional preparation certain influences stand out 
of special interest to those concerned with edu- 
cation. 

The organization representing the interests of 
nursing education in the United States is the 
National League of Nursing Edueation. This 


organization eame into existence at the great 








International Exposition held in Chicago in 
1893. Its declared purpose from the very be- 
rinning was the consideration and turtherance 
of all matters pertaining to nurse preparation, 
and to this end it has achieved some striking 
results. Through the efforts of the League ot 
Nursing Edueatior 


ot administrators 


1 course for the preparation 

1 teachers in schools of 
nursing was established at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, over twenty years ago. 
The National League of Nursing Education has 
held yearly conventions for intensive considera- 
tion of the immediate problems in nurse edu 
eation. The standard curriculum representing 
the minimum content to be included in the pro- 
gram of an aceredited nursing school was pub- 
lished by the education committee of the league. 
The American Journal of Nursing, now the ofh- 
cial organ of the American Nurses’ Association, 
as well as that of the National League of Nurs- 
ing Education, was the outcome of a suggestion 
by a league member at the convention in 1896. 
The league has also been concerned with the es- 
tablishment of scholarships for graduate nurses 
desiring to take advanced work at Teachers 
College or a similar institution, and has par- 
ticularly sponsored the relationship between 
nursing schools and universities. The annual 
convention of the league was held this year at 
Swampscott, Massachusetts, the third week of 
June. 

One of the most outstanding recent events in 
nursing was the investigation and report of the 
Rockefeller Foundation Committee for the 
Study of Nursing Education. The chairman of 
this committee was Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, of 
Yale University; the seeretary, Josephine Gold- 
mark, and included among its members were 
David L. Edsall, Livingston Farrand, Julia C. 
Lathrop, Annie W. Goodrich, William H. Welch 
and M. Adelaide Nutting. Among the conclu- 
sions reached by the committee is the following: 
“That the career open to young women of high 
capacity in public health nursing or in hospital 
supervision and nursing education is one of the 
most attractive fields now open in its promise 
of professional success and of rewarding pub- 
lie service, and that every effort should be made 
to attract such women into this field.” 

National Nursing Headquarters, representing 
the three National Nursing Organizations, were 
established in the last few years. It is difficult 
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to outline in a few words the purpose ot thes 
headquarters; briefly it is proposed to collect 
literature and records on all matters pertaining 
to nursing; to uphold educational standard 
and nursing interest; to act as an advisory and 
information bureau, not only to the graduat 
nurse, and the candidate desiring to enter 
nursing school, but to the public at large a: 
to all who may be interested in the betterment 
and objectives of nursing education. 

Laura R. Logan 

ScHOOL OF NURSING AND HEALTH, 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


DISCUSSION 
THE NORMAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


One of the most fertile fields for the researc! 
student of education lies among the curricula ot 
our teacher-training schools. Very few of the 
problems of the normal school have a reaso1 
able solution in sight, and the most recent sug 
gestions as to curricula seem to have beet 
evolved out of thin air rather than out of a 
body of demonstrated fact. The process seems 
to have been to reason back from the list of ele 
mentary school subjects, and to construct a 
curriculum which shall make the new teacher 
proficient in the subject-matter and the class- 
room mechanies of every subject there found, 
adding a sprinkling of “professional subjects,” 
including the ubiquitous history of education. 

The result is that the student who has gradu 
ated from a high school in which she has han 
dled four or five subjects is thrust into a wild 
storm of fourteen or fifteen new studies in the 
first semester of the normal school. Probably 
no course is given more than two hours pe 
week of prepared class work, while some will be 
“one-hour” subjects. In few cases can more 
than two periods per week be given to any sub- 
ject, for, in that case, one subject might hav: 
to be omitted, to the utter ruin of the embryo 
teacher’s training. 

Out of some years of experience in teacher 
training comes the conviction that such a state 
of affairs is impossible. As a purely mechan- 
ical proposition it would take one having much 
more maturity than has a high school graduate 
to satisfactorily make preparation for the 
twenty-two recitation periods each week. The 
task is so nearly prohibitive that most of the 
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hiects are superficially treated, surely a bad 
abit to encourage in a teacher, or the student 
- turned into a machine which has none of the 
an characteristies so vital to a teacher. 
We teach in our philosophy of education 
asses that the product of education is not an 
:mulation of facts, but that it is an attitude 
the mind, an understanding of our cosmos 
| an ability and willingness to think clearly 
ith the available data. This new normal 
hool curriculum leaves no time for thought, 





d any member of a normal school faculty 
who takes time from the seanty weekly allow- 

ce for encouraging and stimulating thought, 

process Which takes much time and patient 
ersisteney, will find the end of the term rush- 
ng toward him, and his pupils will not have 
memorized the terminology of the socialized 
tation and the project method as applied to 
» teaching of that particular subject. In the 
thirty periods of work allotted to that branch 
something eonerete must be accomplished, and 


tl 


habits of thought are not concrete. 
Not only should the teacher 
thinker, but she must be a resident member of 


be a clear 
the human race. If you have access to a nor- 
al school group, ask easually how many of its 
embers have read a current novel in the last 
six months. Ask some obvious questions re- 
lating to eurrent events. When Madame Curie 
was in this country, the writer was told by one 
ormal school senior in Pennsylvania that she 
was a German spy, and by another that she 
vas a grand opera singer. It is a sad truth that 
onversation is becoming almost a lost art. 
When mention is made of these shortcomings 
there follows the ever-present alibi, “We have 
no time.” Reeently a principal, an elderly 
lady, complained that the new teachers, girls 
direct from the normal school, seemed to have 
few of the delicate social graces which are part 

of our code. Her illustration was that, as she 
entered the rooms where these girls were teach- 

} ing, few of them thought to rise when being 
addressed by the principal. Putting all of 


these complaints together, may we not say that 
life is something besides the project method 
and the giving of a standard arithmetic test, 
and the teacher-to-be needs the remainder of it 
to an enormous degree. We must leave time in 
the training period for the inculeation of those 
habits and interests which will make the teacher 
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a leader of her school group in the art of living, 
and a leader and valued member of the com- 
munity instead of an enforced appendage. 

A reconstruction of the curriculum should be- 
gin with a thorough job analysis of the teach- 
ing profession. If we can evaluate the elements 
in the teacher’s professional equipment, physi- 
eal, intellectual and spiritual, we shall then be 
able to decide which factors can be best de- 
veloped by means of work in the classroom, and 
which must be developed otherwise. Some re- 
cent studies in our colleges show that there is a 
much closer correlation between success im lite 
and success in extra-curriculum activities than 
between success in life and membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa. 
work, but it surely shows that there are some 


This should not discount class- 
needed qualities that are not encouraged by 
work in the classroom. A careful job-analysis 
would give to us a starting place for our work. 

The experience of the college has been that a 
high school graduate can make the best use of 
not more than fifteen class periods per week. 
As a rule, only students who have been proven 
to be exceptional are allowed to carry as many 
as eighteen. Of course, we are here basing our 
calculations upon hours of recitation for which 
outside preparation is demanded. An adjust- 
ment would have to be made for laboratory 
courses, the usual plan being to count at half 
their consumed time those courses which require 
But in the normal school this 
is the 


no preparation. 
is a dangerous adjustment to make. It 
exceptional teacher of art or music who can re- 
sist the temptation to encourage the members of 
the class to do a little of the work outside of 
the class period. It is a subject for constant 
vigilance. Can we not start with a flat demand 
that the normal school, like the college, shall 
not demand more than fifteen periods per week 
of work to be prepared outside? 

Next, we must attack the problem of the two- 
hour course and that of the one-hour course. 
Will not a mobilization of experience show to 
us that the college has found the two-hour 
course satisfactory only for the more advanced 
students? How many colleges allow freshmen 
to take more than five different subjects? The 
law of diminishing returns must work in the 
case of the multiplication of courses, and there 
must be a place beyond which the result is con- 
fusion. It ought to be possible to establish this 
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scientific 
shall have 


maximum efficiency by 
method. When it 


another buttress for our scientific normal school 


point of 
is established we 


course. It has been the observation of the pres- 
ent writer that the current curricula with their 


fifteen and twenty-one periods per 


week ot 


subjects 
class work are productive of super- 
fieiality. 

It may be argued that it is impossible to 
make a comparison between the normal school 
and the college, because of the manifestly tech- 
the former. It 


nical character of the work of 


may be held that the technical school presents a 
closer analogy, and many technical schools may 
be cited with heavier programs demanded of the 
students than will be found in the more liberal 


courses of the colleges. However, the normal 
school problem is very close to that of the col- 
lege, closer than to that of the technical school. 
Both are dealing with young people in the same 
stage of maturity, and it is the tendency of our 
day for extreme technical schools to demand 
two or more years of liberal training before ad- 


The 


passing. 


mitting students to purely technical work. 


undergraduate technical school is 


Again, the normal school training is more 
closely allied to that of the college than to that 
of the technical school, for in the latter the stu- 
dent is acquiring certain skills in the use of 
materials which are dead, which are subject to 
laws which we may consider as comparatively 
The teacher is dealing with live human 
It will not be necessary to 


Let us say that 


fixed. 
beings who think. 
carry the discussion further. 
this surely requires a broader, more cultural 
type of training than does the making of a 
bridge-builder or a chemist. 

So far nothing has been said about the sub- 
jects that are to be taught in our scientific cur- 
riculum. The makers of our present courses 
have placed their emphasis upon this theme, 
and the result is patent. No eliminations are 
now possible without violent protests from the 
departments involved. Our normal school cur- 
ricula are put together much as are our tariffs 
in Congress. The total product is gotten by a 
series of compromises between interests that are 
demanding recognition. To those teachers who 
oppose an adjustment because it would mean 
less time for that particular department, the 
obvious retort is that the public schools do not 
exist for the benefit of the history department 
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or the music department or the handwork 
partment of the normal school. They exist to 
make better our 
must turn out teachers who are fittest, in as fa: 
But, aft 


citizens and normal scho 
as can be, to accomplish this end. 
all, retorts do not clarify the situation. 

A job analysis would show the relative i: 
portance of those elements which are part 
the successful teacher’s equipment. In a tw 
year course the whole list cannot be cover: 
and it would be necessary to resort to selectior 
Instead of trying to “do” the whole range, : 


‘does” Europe, let 
thing 


the American tourist 
make our 


that we 


selection from among those 
van do reasonably well in the ti 
given to us. Such an analysis would react 
both directions from the normal school. N 
only would it point out the most profitable li 
of work in that school, but it would reach ba 

into the high schools. There is little doubt but 
that, for most young teachers, more work 

English The 
would immediately arise as to why the norma 
school should be foreed to conduct drills upor 
the use of “who” and “whom,” after the pupil 
shall have graduated from a twelve-year stud) 
of the English language. Our high 


might see a practical need for a greater ei 


would be indicated. questio: 


schools 


ficiency. 

On the other hand, it might be that some ot 
the abilities demanded of a teacher are of such 
a character as to demand an abnormal amount 
of time in preparation. Such skills as are 
needed in music and art are cases in 
The school authorities demand that the teachers 
teach music, but girls enter the normal school 
who do not know a whole note from a bass 
clarinet, who have no ability to sing the first 
Is it reasonable to give 


point 


notes of a scale in tune. 
to that girl the concentrated training she would 
need in the face of the total demands of a two 
year curriculum? It may be that a frank fac- 
ing of this problem would force the school sys 
tems to employ special teachers for those sub- 
jects which require a specialized skill which is 
the result of long training of some natural 
ability. 

But these by-products are beside the main 
point. The normal school curriculum has never 
been studied in a scientific manner. Mauch 
fragmentary advance has been made, especially 
in the introduction of the differentiated curricu- 
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7" : ium and in the increased emphasis being placed 
yn the practise school. The fundamental 
“an problem, however, is usually avoided by the 
- statement that two years are not enough for 
teacher training. We musv look forward to a 
" three or four year course. For many years to 
come most of our school teachers will be trained 
: normal schools giving courses of two years 
: r less. We need not relax our efforts in behalf 
: f more time during the period in which we are 
a ving to make the two-year curriculum do all 
‘a at two years can do. And the fundamental 
iw atures of our present courses which need rad- 
“ | treatment are the criminal number of pe- 
: ls per week which our students are forced 
spend in the classrooms and the criminal 
4 unber of different subjects among which their 
5 nds are foreed to do gymnastics. 
- CuHarRLes E. Martz 
= CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
01 
al 
on QUOTATIONS 
nl INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION AND 
ly GOOD WILL 
- EpuCATION is international. From now on 
. all the work in the schools and colleges must 
start from that point. They can not go back- 
a ward from that point into the time before that 
7" truth was uttered. Education always has been 
r international, but the captains of civilization 
4 have not appreciated the fact. Now it has been 
. nailed to the masthead by the foremost edu- 
" eators of sixty nations. Delegates from these 
“ lands to the first World Conference on Educa- 
a8 tion, in session in San Francisco this past week, 
“i have formed a World Federation of Educa- 
- : tional Associations, with the preamble to its 
constitution beginning, “Whereas, Educational 
e aims are universal ...” and having for its 
: } object “to secure international cooperation in 
| ‘ educational enterprises and to cultivate interna- 
f ; tional good will.” During the conference, Dr. 
: William B. Owen, president of the United 
, States National Education Association, de- 
clared: “Education is international. Geog- 
. raphy, mathematies, the sciences and other sub- 
; jects recognize no boundaries of peoples and 
a nations.” 
: The assembled educators from every quarter 


of the earth also voted to set aside May 18 of 
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every year as International Good Will Day. 


This is positively constructive. It is also the 


most really international thing yet, because 
there is not a people which has not a liberal 
measure of good will—were that people only 
understood by other peoples. Good Will Day 
will not only cause every people to think for at 
least one day upon the good points in other peo- 
ples, but the grand total of good will thus awak- 
ened may operate in world betterment to an 
extent that has not vet been dreamed ot, even 
by the educators who have proposed it. Again, 
Good Will Day is like unto Christmas and 
Easter, all three emanating from the same 
source, the life of the Nazarene. “On earth 
peace, good will toward men.” Armistice Day 
was negative. It afforded no permanent prom- 
ise of peace. It did not get away from the 
thought of war. Good Will Day knows no war 
Obviously, no Christian nation ean fail to es- 
tablish it as the holiday of Good Will. 

The very nature of education is enough to 
make it the proper channel through which the 
course of international peace may run. Educa- 
tion is international. This is not only an exam- 
ple of the many axiomatic declarations made 
during the first World Conference on Edueca- 
tion, but it is a premise from which an unlim- 
ited number of deductions immediately compel 
attention, equally axiomatic. 

Education is international: Therefore history, 
economics, political science, or any subject of- 
fered under the head of education, can not be 
honestly taught while national prejudice and 
national narrowness are the controlling policy. 
Every text-book that is written and every course 
that is devised must be as unoffending to the 
patriot of Siam as to the patriot of Canada. 
All schools and all universities must “eyes 
right” to world citizenship and utilize their 
entire curricula for the wellbeing of humanity 
the earth around. Said Dr. P. W. Kuo, head 
of the Chinese delegation at the world confer- 
ence: “One of the functions of the university 
is to search for truth, and the truth is every- 
where and at all times, and is not limited by 
racial and national boundaries. The very word 
university suggests universality of ideas, of in- 
terests, and of sympathies.” 

From this and from all the other evidence 
that has radiated from California this week, it 
is justifiable to say that henceforth all school 
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instruction which will not bear the light of in- 
ternational neighborliness will certainly fail.— 


The Christian Science Monitor. 


A MESSAGE TO TEACHERS 


Eacn year in Hawaii, as elsewhere in the 
United States, many new teachers enter the 
public school service to replace those who are 
leaving and to fill the increasing number of 
new positions. These new teachers come trom 
the Territorial Normal School and other local 
sources and from all parts of the mainland. 

In order that these new teachers may rapidly 
become acquainted with the spirit, policies and 
program of the territorial department of public 
instruction, into the employ of which they are 
entering, the writer prepared a small eighteen- 
page pamphlet entitled, “A Message to Teach- 
ers.” This has been sent out with all appoint- 
ments and given general distribution through- 
out the schools. 

Inasmuch as the brochure has met with ap- 
preciative comment, the following excerpts are 
now presented as possibly being of general in- 


terest: 


The Twentieth Century ideal is one of coopera- 
tion and goodwill. Endeavor to assist heartily in 
the common duties and activities of your school. 
School morale depends upon the personal coopera- 
tion of each worker. 

Satisfaction in teaching comes not only from 
straightforward, conscientious class-room work but 
also from happy participation in the general af- 
fairs of the school. These may include some share 
in the care of buildings, grounds and equipment; 
games and sports; special exercises; dramatics and 
entertainments; and other matters of community 
welfare. Each teacher has a professional interest 
in the school buildings, cottages, grounds, ete. 
These reflect the personality of the staff and its 
attitude of service. 

The teacher’s deportment always manifests care- 
ful conformity to America’s best standards of con- 
duct. Note particularly your voice-tones and man- 
nerisms in the class-room. A well-modulated voice 
is a joy to children and to adults. 

You are employed as an exponent of good Amer- 
ican manners and morals. Your personal influence 
along these lines can and should be one of your 
most valuable contributions to Hawaii’s cosmopoli- 
tan boys and girls. Education comprises in no 
small measure the social transmission of high per- 
sonal ideals. 
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Underlying the kindly inter-racial tolerance 
Hawaii are deep and ancient differences of ra 
culture and social viewpoint. These can give ris 
to suspicion and criticism. You will be careful, of 
course, not to assume that because considerab! 
liberality may seem to prevail regarding soci: 
standards, you may be any less regardful of ‘‘ay 
pearances’’ than in your own home. 

Read the island newspapers. Become familiar 
with Hawaii’s interesting affairs through the keen, 
kindly, humorous eyes of the press. The Americar 
newspaper is of great educational significance a: 
is a notable supplement to the school curriculu 
The American newspapers and public schools ca 
be powerful allies in the building of wholesom 
American life. 

The spirit of instruction is that of the best mod 
ern educational idealism. We believe in the 
formal approach, in vitalized and socialized sub 
ject-matter, in the project method. The children 
should be effectively trained in terms of Hawaii's 
beautiful natural background and her great basi: 
industries. We believe that the ideal school is as 
big as life itself. Whatsoever is worthy, good, tru 
and beautiful in life can have some place ir 
**school.’’ 

Singing, instrumental music, dramatics, folk 
dances, drawing, painting, modeling and other 
forms of esthetic expression are of large value and 
worthy of encouragement. 

Every race in Hawaii has valuable and signifi 
eant contributions to make to the common social 
heritage. 

We believe in fun and good times; in the sweet 
ringing laughter of children; in the joyous, con 
tagious atmosphere of comradeship; and that every 
schoolroom can be a living fountain of happiness. 

The greatest human asset is personality. The 
final product of the school is character. Hawaii's 
most important crops are the boys and girls of 
Hawaii. 

SEVEN BASIC PRINCIPLES 


1. The primary aim of our publie school system 
is to train for effective American citizenship. This 
training includes mastery of the ‘‘three R’s,’’ a 
friendly attitude toward industry and American 
home-making, and a working knowledge of history, 
civics and the ideals of democracy. 

2. The American publie school system endeavors 
to provide (for those who are qualified) an un 
broken pathway from kindergarten to technical 
school or university. 

3. American homes can be best made and main- 
tained by women trained in home-making. The 
home-making subjects are, therefore, of special 
importance. 
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t, American homes are dependent on dignifying 
dustry. The schools should be closely and sym 
thetically articulated with the great basic indus 
s of Hawaii, from which the schools derive 
r support, and in which Hawaii’s young people 
seek livelihood. This means industrial and agricul 
tural education, trade schools, part-time and con 
uation classes and vocational guidance. 
5. Physical education is of strategie importance. 
e productiveness and happiness of a community 
s determined in large measure by its health. 
6. Wholesome moral and ethical teaching should 
ervade the curriculum. The final products of 
jucation are character and personality. These 
expressed largely through community service. 
‘He profits most who serves best.’’ 
7. The cost of education is chargeable, not alone 
to the individual or child, but to the state, which 


wwn future, and to preserve its social institutions 


against ignorance and all the forces of evil. 


DISCIPLINE 

The United States of America is a republic, self 
governed by its citizens. Hawaii is not a posses 
sion or dependency, but is an integral part of the 
United States. The finest discipline comes from 
within, rather than through external foree. The 
best modes of school discipline are those which 
systematically train in self-discipline. 

Hawaii’s boys and girls are notably respectful 
and appreciative. Sometimes they may appear in 
articulate, through lack of social training or 
through inadequate knowledge of English. 

Harshness and impatience are out of place in 
any school. They are particularly objectionable in 
dealing with Hawaii’s children, whose ways on the 
whole are notably quiet and gentle. Nervous irri 
tability and explosive energy are likely to be con 
fusing and irritating to them. 

COMMUNITY SERVICE 

Hawaii is highly organized along lines of com- 
munity service. There are numerous churches, set 
tlements, missions, welfare organizations, social 
clubs, organizations for boys and girls, ete. In 
many instances the teacher can function effec- 
tively, not only in the classroom, but also along 
some congenial line of community _ service. 
Throughout the Islands, the teachers take promi 
nent places as Scout Leaders, Sunday School 
teachers, and workers in many organizations. A 
generous offer on your part, to use your talents, 
few or many, will be appreciated by the local 
community. 


VauGHAN MacCavuGHey 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
Honouv.ty, H. I. 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


CONFERENCE OF BRITISH AND AMER 
ICAN PROFESSORS OF ENGLISH 


One hundred and seventy universities, col- 
leges and associations of the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain were represented by 
delegates at a Conference of British and Ameri- 
ean Professors of English, held in New York 
City from June 12 to 15. The gathering was 
conducted under the auspices of the Joint Com 
mittee appointed at a London Conterence in 
1920 and the American Committee of Fitty, 
with Columbia University as host. Of the 
American Committee ot Fifty, Professor Ash- 
ley H. Thorndike, of Columbia, is chairman and 
Professor George H. Nettleton, of Yale, is sec- 
retary. 

The speakers included well-known American 
scholars and seven distinguished British schol- 
ars—Professor F. 8. Boas, vice-president of the 
English Association; Professor C. H. Hertord, 
of the University of Manchester; Professor H. 
J. C. Grierson, of Edinburgh University; Pro- 
fessor Israel Gollanez, of the University of 
London; Professor R. W. Bond, of University 
College, Nottingham; Dr. G. G. Coulton, of the 
University of Cambridge, and Mr. A. W. Reed, 
of King’s College, London, and there was the 
reading also of a paper prepared by Professor 
J. W. Mackail, of the University of Oxford. 

Aside from its success in promoting cordial 
relations among British, Canadian and Ameri- 
ean scholars in the field of English, the confer- 
ence had importance and interest in being prob- 
ably the first large independent assemblage in 
this country of representative professors of 
English in universities and colleges. The feel- 
ing was expressed that the conference has point- 
ed the way to similar conferences internation- 
ally and nationally. 

The program began with a dinner on Tues- 
day evening, June 12, at which the delegates 
and their wives were guests of the trustees and 
faculties of Columbia University. On Wednes 
day evening a reception to the delegates was 
given by Chancellor Elmer Ellsworth Brown 
and Mrs. Brown, of New York University. 

The note of the conference was sounded at 
the opening session by Professor George Henry 
Nettleton, of Yale University, who began his 
address on “Universities and the International 
Mind” with a quotation of what Lord Bryce 








said to some two dred American college men 

in war service at a gathering in London: 
As I look back the varied experier f fa 
i life I am convinced that the one thing su 
premely necessary international good will and 
f the world is the accord, complete 


for the peace of 
and enduring, betwee America and Great Britain. 
To establish this accord 

nite as that between B 


versities, 
Professor Nettleton 
the ideal of the scholar 
ception of a noble reel 
training for national se 
to the still 


national duty: 


broader fr 


I feel that I can 
delegates that in t 
tion 


dian 
very general recog! 
obligation to bear her sl 
ternational responsibilit 
firmly the belief that A 
in the World Court. The 
he reg 
mn fider 


at least to which the scho 


no issue that may 


be intruded, I am « 


give common allegiance a 
league of nations binding 
the quest of truth No 
these days lives unto itse 
larger fellowship, towards 
derstanding and good will 
ish and Canadian and Ay 
contributes. 

Professor Fred Newto 
sity of Michigan, who p 
day morning session, rea 
ing the English of Ame 
Dr. Seott 
theory of Mr. H. L. 3 
vernacular presentation 
Seo 


denounced tl 


Independence, Dr. 
Mencken has failed to 
tween the sterile vulgari 
and the massive dignity 
Americans not a matter for ridicule, but for the 
horsehair shirt and the lash—for tears of shame 
and Dr. Seott 


disdain of English erities for American stand- 


sel f-abasement.” discussed the 
ards of writing and the misrepresentation of 
American speech by British authors from Mrs. 
Trollope down to Mr. H. G. Wells. He re- 
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ferred to better speech movements now unde 
way in this country. As a means towards m 
Professor Seott sugveste 
list of 

slang, used in America but not in England; (2 


a list of words, not slang, used in England but 


tual understanding, 
the preparation (1) of a words, not 


nat m Amoerea: (2) a list af crammatival ean. 





UWUrTcsmHtn. 
The real word is not a thing spelled but a thing 
spoken. The letters are only a symbol (in Englis! 


sometimes an obscure symbol) of the sound 
Poetry loses half its power unless it is recited or 
read aloud. The best-written books are those in 
which the writer hears his words as he writes then 


One of the chief dangers to our rich and vivid 
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said to some two hundred American college men 
in war service at a gathering in London: 

r the varied experience of a 
that the one 
international good will and 


As I look back 


life I am convineed thing su 


long 
premely necessary for 


world is the accord, complete 


for the peace of the 
and enduring, between America and Great Britain. 
To establish this accord no single bond is so defi- 


nite as that between British and American uni- 


versities. 


Professor Nettleton sketched the advance in 
the ideal of the scholar from the medieval con- 


ception of a noble recluse to the conception of 


training for national service and, since the war, 
to the still broader reeognition of an inter- 
national duty: 

can assure our British and Cana- 


there is a 


I feel that I 
dian delegates that 
very general recognition of America’s need and 


in this gathering 


obligation to bear her share in the burden of in- 
ternational Many of us hold 
firmly the belief that America should participate 
in the World Court. Though in such a conference 
no issue that may be regarded as political should 
be intruded, I am confident that there is one league 
at least to which the scholars here assembled would 


responsibilities. 


give common allegiance and that is an intellectual 
league of nations binding scholars alike devoted to 
the quest of truth. No nation, no university in 
these days lives unto itself alone. 
larger fellowship, towards such deeper mutual un 
derstanding and good will this conference of Brit 
ish and Canadian and American scholars directly 


Towards such 


contributes. 


Professor Fred Newton Scott, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, who presided at the Wednes- 
day morning session, read a paper on “Improv- 
ing the English of America—Some Obstacles.” 
Dr. Seott denounced the American language 
theory of Mr. H. L. Mencken. 
vernacular presentation of the Declaration of 
Independence, Dr. Seott “That Mr. 
Mencken has failed to perceive the gulf be- 
tween the sterile vulgarity of his performance 
and the massive dignity of the original is for 
Americans not a matter for ridicule, but for the 
horsehair shirt and the lash—for tears of shame 
and self-abasement.” Dr. Seott discussed the 
disdain of English erities for American stand- 
ards of writing and the misrepresentation of 
American speech by British authors from Mrs. 
Trollope down to Mr. H. G. Wells. He re- 


Reading his 


said: 
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ferred to better speech movements now under 
way in this country. As a means towards mu 


tual understanding, Professor Scott suggesté 


the preparation (1) of a list of words, not 
slang, used in America but not in England; (2) 
a list of words, not slang, used in England but 
not in America; (3) a list of grammatical cor 
structions used in one country but not in the 
other; (4) lists of British and American slang; 
(5) tables of British and American intonations 
—phonetie idioms. 

“T would very much rather be called a teacher 
of reading than a professor of literature,” de 
clared Dr. Henry Van Dyke, of Princeton, in a 
paper on “Talking, Reading and Writing Eng- 
lish in America.” Dr. Van Dyke said that “the 
proposal to make a new American language to 
fit our enormous country may be regarded either 


as a specimen of American humor or as a 
serious enormity.” 


The native language of these United States is 
English. Our forefathers and foremothers helped 
to make it in the old country and they brought it 
with them to this new land in pretty good condi 
tion. True, they did not write it extensively. 
They were too busy chopping down forests, build 
ing houses, fighting off Indians and making states 
to have much leisure for belles-lettres. But they 
talked English with considerable fluency and vigor, 
preserving some of the old words and phrases (such 
as ‘‘I guess’’ in the North, and ‘‘I reckon’’ in 
the South) which foolishly were lost by the modern 
British. Americans, like Jonathan 
Edwards and Benjamin Franklin, even went so far 
as to write English with a clearness and pungency 
which have been admired by competent judges. 

3ut for the most part English was kept alive 
and propagated as the hereditary language of this 
country by vocal use. In that, I include not only 
preaching, public speaking, school teaching and 


Some early 


play acting, but also conversation—plain, intelli 
gent and entertaining talk. This seems to be de 
clining in the fierce speed and abominable racket 
of modern life. It is hard to find good conversa 
tion in America, and perhaps not as easy to find it 
in England as it was in the time of Johnson and 
Goldsmith. 

The real word is not a thing spelled but a thing 
The letters are only a symbol (in English 
symbol) of the 


spoken. 


sometimes an obscure sound. 
Poetry loses half its power unless it is recited or 
read aloud. The best-written books are those in 
which the writer hears his words as he writes them. 


One of the chief dangers to our rich and vivid 
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e to-day is the slovenly way in which it is 


n, not only in the streets, but also in the pul 


on the stage and even in the classroom. Dia 
and accent—brogue and burr—are the 


But lazy, unintelligible, syncopated 


local 
e of talk. 
h is like a dirty face. 

Dr. Van Dyke said that he could not follow 
famous American inventor who recently 

licted that the education of the future will 


rit 


e chiefly condueted through motion pictures, 

through books. That method would surely 
eaken the inward sight and spread the new in- 
He maintained that 
“the men who have best in English 
ave not been, as a rule, merely men of letters, 
To aspiring writers 


nity of the movie mind.” 
written 
but also men of affairs.” 
Dr. Van Dyke gave the advice: “Read, read, 
read the works of men who have made English 
terature one of the glories and blessings of 
our race.” 

“Some Aspects of Research” was the subject 
of a paper by Dr. Frederick S. Boas, vice- 
president of the English Association. 
with a word of congratulation to his American 


He began 


colleagues “on the much greater facilities that 
exist in the United States of America for mak- 
¢ public the results of research than are at 
present available in England.” He emphasized 
the importance of not lowering the value of the 
rd research. 
There said Professor Boas, “three 
ves in a well-organized university, marked 
The first stage, the aequi- 


are, 


different degrees. 
sition of the general knowledge which is to 
serve as a foundation, is marked by the B.A. 
The second stage, the acquisition of special 
knowledge and special training, is marked by 
the M.A. The third stage, devoted to the work 
of research (in the sense of exploration) is 
arked by the Doctorate.” In 
knowledge of the first stage Dr. Boas included 
“some training in philosophy from Plato and 
\ristotle to William and 
Freud,” and also training in chemistry and biol- 
ogy. The early post-graduate period should in- 


the general 


James, Bergson, 


clude “an initiation into bibliography and pale- 
ography,” which are becoming “increasingly es- 
sential handmaids of literary investigation.” 
Among precepts to the explorer who reaches 


“the period of real research,” Dr. Boas gave 
i these: “(1) Not to begin with too ambitious a 
scheme; (2) to make sure that he has not been 
anticipated; (3) to count nothing common or 
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unclean; (4) to take with an equal mind disap- 
pointment or some happy gift of the gods.” 
At the general session on Thursday morning 
the subject of research was continued by Dr. H. 
J. C. 
lish literature at Edinburgh University. 


Grierson, protessor ol rhetoric and Eng 
Pro- 
fessor Grierson referred humorously to his 
own lack of early training for research, his 
lack of formal study of English betore he be 
gan to teach it. He had a thorough classical 
training and he ventured to think, he said, that 
familiarity with Latin and Greek was still a 
need to-day for sound English scholarship. He 
cautioned against over attention to detail. 
There is hardly a great poem or a great play in 
which the poet or dramatist did not sueceed in 
doing more than he set out to do. Therefore 
criticism of what is accomplished is more im- 
portant than study of where the writer got his 
materials and what he meant to say. No stu- 
dent should start until he 
first taken the equivalent of an honor degree. 


Professor Grierson discussed the point raised 


upon research has 


at one of the Tuesday afternoon sectional meet- 
ings by Dr. Paul Elmer More, who opposed the 
requirement of a thesis for the doctorate, his 
contention being that most candidates were not 
mature enough to be capable of genuine critical 
composition. Professor Grierson agreed with 
this, in the main, and said that he made the 
He closed 


the advice that those who make departmental 


writing of a thesis optional. with 
appointments should be influenced by what his 
teachers said concerning the candidate’s ability 
and spirit and not by evidence of research a 
tivity. 

The first speaker at the Thursday general 
session was Dr. C. H. Herford, honorary pro- 
fessor of English literature in the University of 
Manchester, who presented a paper reviewing 
French and English literature; he also presided 
at this session. The third speaker was Pro 
fessor Robert K. Root, of Princeton University, 
Are We 
Teaching?” His examination of courses in Eng 


who answered the question, “What 


lish offered at twelve state and private univer 
sities showed a marked similarity in content and 
There 
rence in catalog descriptions of terms such as 
“While not blind to 


the enormous value of scientifie method.” Pro 


scope. was likewise a marked recur- 


evolution and movement. 


“scien- 


fessor Root expressed his feeling that 


tific classification is all wrong in literary 
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study.” He advocated the use of terms which 


do not have a biological connotation, the term 
tradition instead of evolution and school instead 
of movement. “These suggest the real human 


agent and not the cosmie urge.” In his paper, 
“English Literature in a State University,” Pro- 
Young, Wis- 
peaker at the Thursday gen- 


red that the universities of the 


fessor Karl of the University o 
consin, the fourth 
eral session, dec! 


West 


the teaching of 


have made a 
English in both undergraduate 


significant eontribution to 


and graduate departments. The seholarly pro- 


duction at some these universities has been 


notable. 
Folio 
Friday 


the First was 


session on 


The commemoration of 
the theme of the 
morning, thus forming the climax of the year in 
this great event 


gener? |] 
America’s wide observance ot 
in Shakespeariana. The presiding officer was 
Dr. William Allan Neilson, president of Smith 
Gollanez, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
the English language 
and literature at King’s College, University of 
London, spoke on “The Tereentenary of the 
First Folio.” Stoll, of the 


University of 


College. Sir Israel 


university professor of 


Professor Elmer E. 


Minnesota, gave a paper on 

“Classi- 
eal Influence in the Closing Plays” the 
topic of Professor Richard W. Bond, ot Uni- 


30aS spoke 


“Shakespeare the Genius Unspoiled.” 


was 


versity College, Nottingham. Dr. 


on “Sha kespea re Te -day.’ 


The program at the various sectional meet- 
ings was as follows: 
JUNE 13, AFTERNOON 
Section 1. Research and Publication. Presid 
ing, Professor John Manly, University of Chicago; 


Andrew M.A., Librarian of Yale Univer 


sity, Bibliography and Library Facilities for Re 


Keogh, 


search; Professor Edwin Greenlaw, University of 
North Carolina, Problems of Research; President 
Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College, The Repro 
duction of Manuscripts and Rare Printed Books; 
Dr. Clyde Furst, Secretary of the Carnegie Foun- 


dation for the Advancement of Teaching, The 
Endowment of Research. 
Section 2. Critical Theory. Presiding, Profes 


sor Frank Chandler, University of Cincinnati, The 
Recent Trend in Critical Theory; Professor Morris 
Croll, Prineeton University, Musie and Metries, or 
Sidney Lanier Reconsidered; The Rev. Francis P. 
Donnelly, St. Andrew-on-Hudson, The Permanence 
of Critical Rollo Walter 


Brown, Carleton College, Creative Writing in the 


Principles; Professor 
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of Liberal Arts; Elmer M 


Critics and Professors. 


College 


Section 3. American Literature gr 
Professor Will ur Lucius ( ross, Yale Universit 
Professor Arthur Hobson Quinn, Unive rsity 
Pennsylvania, Crit Standards to be Applic 
the Study of American Literature; Profess 
Helen G. Cone, Hunter College, Present Conditio 


Kenneth A. Robin 
Tendencies in the 
Alphor 80 


Professor 
Recent 


Professor C 


in American Poetry; 


Dartmouth College, 
American Short 
Smith, United States Naval Academy, English ar 


son, 


storv; 


Scottish Ballads in the United States. 


JUNE 15, APTERNOON 
Section 4. The Middle 
Arthur C. L. Brown, Northwestern 
sity; Professor George R. Coffman, Grinnell Col 
lege, Plans for a Society of Medieval Latin Stud 


Pre 


fa 
Univer 


Ages. Presidin 


fessor 


ies; Professor Gordon H. Gerould, Princeton Uni 
versity, The Need for Better Editions of Medieval 
Latin Texts; Prof Howard R. Patch, Smith 


College, Some Desiderata in Middle English R« 


Ssor 


search; Professor George G. Coulton, Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge, Chaucer’s Background 


Section 5. The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cen 


turies. Presiding, Professor Frederick M. Pade] 
ford, University of Washington; Professor John 
M. Berdan, Yale University, Marlowe’s Edward 


Second; Mr. A. W. Reed, King’s College, London, 
The Troubles of an Early Tudor Adventurer; Pro 
Hardin 
Drama 
Charles R, 


fessor Craig, University of Iowa, The 
(based on records from Ratisbon 
Baskervill, 
Chieago, Bassanio as an Ideal 
Robert A. Law, University of Texas, The Debt of 
the ‘‘Shoemakers’ Holiday’’ to 
Juliet’’; Professor James H. Hanford, University 
of Michigan, An Aspect of Milton’s Youth. 

The Eighteenth Century. Presiding, 
Professor Chauncey B. Tinker, Yale University; 
Professor Reginald H. Griffith, 
Lintot’s Miscellaneous Poems and 


Professor Gerard 


Jesuit 


Professor University of 


Lover; Professor 


‘*Romeo and 


Section 6. 


University of 
Texas, Trans 
lations; E. Jensen, Connecticut 
College for Women, The Dixon Collection at Yale; 
Professor Karl Young, University of Wisconsin, 
Johnson and Shakspere, One Aspect; Mr, R. B. 
Adam, Johnsoniana. 

Section 7. The Nineteenth Century. 
Professor Curtis H. 
Professor Vida D. 
Studies in 
Morgan, 


Presiding, 
Dartmouth College; 
Wellesley 
Mr. A. E 


Professor 


Page, 
Seudder, 
Letters; 


College, 
Social English 


University College, Exeter; 
James D. McCallum, Dartmouth College, The Vic 


torians and Puritan Judgments of Literature. 
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